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Cabinet Cyclopedia: Eminent British States. 
men, Vol. II. By John Forster, Esq. Lon- 
don, 1836. Longman and Co. 


Tue period which these lives illustrate is the 
most important in English history: it was the 
storm-rocked cradle of democracy. Then began 
that transition from military to civil principles 
of government, whose struggle is, even in our 
own time, incomplete. Every European go- 
vernment laid its foundation in conquest, con- 
solidated by superstition. The general became 
the sovereign, the officer the noble; and the 
feudal system was cemented together by the habit 
of obedience and the feeling ofhonour. To this 
the Romish church added the prestige of faith ; 
the head touched with the consecrated oil, held 
its future power by a right divine; and loyalty 
to the honour of the soldier added the sub- 
mission of the devotee. The magnet and the 
press were the Ithuriel spears of dissolution 
to the institutions of the darker ages. Com- 
merce enriched and knowledge enlightened, | 
while, both united, tanght men their own value | 
and their own power. The many began to 
learn that they were not created for the service 
of the few; and the principle was laid down, 
that authority emanated from the people, and 
only existed while employed for their benefit. 
The high road of liberty lay through the 
avenues of investigation; thought grew into 
conviction, and conviction into action. It was 
& noble period, the commencement of the 
struggle—equally intellectual and high minded ; 
and the fixed purpose, the avowed object, and 
determination in the commons, are a fine con- 
trast to the irresolution and vacillation of their 
opponents. We do not know a more touching 
picture than these pages present of the closing 
scenes of Sir John Elliott’s truly patriotic 
career, We see him shut out from his high 
sphere of usefulness, languishing in his damp 
and smoky room, the body sinking under what 
the mind endured, with no look out of either 
hope or gain, those strongest of human in- 
centives ; and supported to the death only by 
an abstract principle of right. Mr. Forster 
has written these pages in the true spirit, with 
an earnest enthusiasm, and a dramatic power 
of narrative. The only fault we can lay to his 
charge, is an over severity of judgment while 
pronouncing on the royalist party. He does 
not weigh sufficiently the influence of early 
habit. The principle so fully admitted in our 
own time, that political power emanates from 
the people, was political atheism, in the days of 
Charles, to the many. Without admitting this, 
we shall scarce do justice to the enlightened 
and extraordinary men whose fixed and noble 
ideas of freedom went so far beyond their age. 
We will now proceed to select some of the 
views which appear to us singularly original 
and forcible, 

Summary of Wentworth’s Character.— In 
one word, what it is desired to impress upon 
the reader, before the delineation of Went- 
worth in his after years, is this — that he was 
consistent to himself throughout. I have al- 
Ways considered that much good wrath is 

own away upon what is usually called 





‘apostasy.’ In the majority of cases, if the 
circumstances are thoroughly examined, it will 
be found that there has been ‘ no such thing.’ 
The position on which the acute Roman thought 
fit to base his whole theory of Hsthetics— 

* Humano capiti cervicem pictor equinam 

Jungere si velit, et varias inducere plumas, 

Undique collatis membris, ut turpiter atrain 

Desinat in piscem mulier formosa superne, 

Spectatum admissi risum teneatis, amici?’ &¢c.— 
is of far wider application than to the exi- 
gencies of an art of poetry; and those who 
carry their researches into the moral nature of 
mankind cannot do better than impress upon 
their minds, at the outset, that in the regions 
they explore, they are to expect no monsters — 
no essentially discordant termination to any 
‘ mulier formosa superné.’ Infinitely and dis- 
tinctly various as appear the shifting hues of 
our common nature when subjected to the 
prism of circumstance, each ray into which it 
is broken is no less in itself a primitive colour, 
susceptible, indeed, of vast modification, but 
incapable of further division. Indolence, how- 
ever, in its delight for broad classifications, 
finds its account in overlooking this; and 
among the results, none is more conspicuous 
than the long list of apestates with which his- 
tory furnishes us. It is ‘very true, it may be 
admitted, that when we are informed by an old 
chronicler that, ‘ at this time, Ezzelin changed 
totally his disposition,’ or, by a modern bio- 
grapher, that, ‘ at such a period, Tiberius first 
became a wicked prince, — we examine too 
curiously if we consider such information as in 
reality regarding other than the act done, and 
the popular inference recorded ; beyond which 
it was no part of the wrifer to inquire. But 
such historians as these vulue themselves ma. 
terially on their dispensation of good or evil 
fame; and as the ‘ complete change,’ so dra- 
matically recounted, has commonly no mean 
influence on the nature of their award, the 
observations I have made may be of service to 
the just estimate of their more sweeping con- 
clusions. Against all such conclusions I ear. 
nestly protest in the case of the remarkable 
personage whose ill-fated career we are now 
retracing. Let him be judged sternly, but in 
no unphilosophic spirit. In turning from the 
bright band of patriot brothers to the solitary 
Strafford —‘a star which dwelt apart’ — we 
have to contemplate no extinguished splendour, 
razed and blotted from the book of life. 
Lustrous, indeed, as was the gathering of the 
lights in the political heaven of this great time, 
even that radiant cluster might have exulted 
in the accession of the ‘ comet beautiful and 
fierce,’ which tarried a while within its limits 
ere it ‘dashed athwart with train of flame.’ 
But it was governed by other laws than were 
owned by its golden associates, and, impelled 
by a contrary, yet no less irresistible force, 
than that which restrained them within their 
eternal orbits, it left them, never to ‘ float into 
that azure heaven again.’ Before attending 
Wentworth to his ae in the North, we 
may stop to consider one of those grand features 
in his character, on which many subordinate 
considerations depend, and a proper under- 
standing of which ought to be brought, as a 
first requisite, to the just observation of his 





measures. I cannot believe Wentworth to 
have been the vain man popular opinion has 
pronounced him, nor discover in him any of 
that overweening and unwarranted self-con. 
fidence, which friends no less than foes have 
laid to his charge. An arrogance, based on the 
supposed possession of pre-eminent qualities 
which have no existence, is one thing ; and the 
calm perception of an undoubted superiority, is 
another. Wentworth, indeed, * stood like a 
tower ’— but that unshaken confidence did not 
* suddenly scale the light.’ Its stately pro.« 
portions were slowly evolved ; its eventual ele. 
vation unavoidable, and amply vindicated.” 

There is great truth in the following re. 
mark :— 

** Wentworth’s temper was passionate; and 
it is curious and instructive, in the present 
view of his character, to mark the steps he 
took in relation to this. I have already spoken 
of his extreme cautiousness ; of the select coun. 
cil that canvassed his business, suggested his 
measures, and revised his correspondence; of 
his deference to advice, and, indeed, submission 
to reproof from his assured friends. * He was 
naturally exceeding choleric,’ says Sir George 
Radcliffe, ‘an infirmity with which he had 
great wrestlings ; and though he kept a watch. 
fulness over himself concerning it, yet it could 
not be so prevented, but sometimes upon sud- 
den occasions it would break. He had sundry 
friends that often admonished him of it; and he 
had the great prudence to take in good part 
such admonitions: nay, I can say that I, one 
of his most intimate friends, never gained 
more upon his trust and affection than by this 
freedom with him in telling him of his weak. 
nesses. For he was a man and not an angel, 
yet such a man as made a conscience of his 
ways, and did endeavour to grow in virtue and 
victory over himself, and made good progress 
accordingly.’ This ‘ good progress’ brought 
him eventually to a very efficient self-control. 
In cases where he would seem to have exceeded 
it, and to have been transported beyond de. 
cency and prudence, it would be hasty to 
assume, as Clarendon and other writers have 
done, that it was in mere satisfaction of his 
will. These writers, it will not be difficult to 
shew, have not that excuse for the failure of 
their principles in Wentworth's person. The 
truth was, that, as in the case of Napoleon and 
other great masters of the despotic art, anger 
was one of the instruments of his policy. He 
came to know when to be in a passion, and 
flew into a passion accordingly. ‘ You gave 
me a good lesson to be patient,’ he writes to 
old secretary Cooke, ‘ and indeed my years and 
natural inclinations give me heat more than 
enough, which, however, I trust more ex- 
perience shall cool, and a watch over myself in 
time altogether overcome; in the mean space, 
in this at least it will set forth itself more 
pardonable, because my earnestness shall ever 
be for the honour, justice, and profit of my 
master; and it is not always anger, but the 
misapplying of it, that is the vice so blame- 
able, and of disadvantage to those that let 
themselves loose thereunto.’ ” 

We conclude with the powerfully wrought- 
up scene of the trial :— 
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“ Upwards of twelve years had elapsed 
since Sir Thomas Wentworth stood face to face 
with Pyin. Upon the’ eve of his elevation to 
the peerage, they had casually met at Green- 
wich, when, after a short conversation on 
public affairs, they separated with these memo- 
rable words, addressed by Pym to Wentworth. 
‘ You are going to leave us, but I will never 
leave you while your head is upon your shoul- 
ders!’ That prophetic summons to a more 
fatal meeting was now at last accomplished ! 
Strafford had entered the house, we learn from 
one who observed him, with his usual im- 
petuous step — ‘ with speed,’ says Baillie, ‘ he 
comes to the house; he calls rudely at the 
door; James Maxwell, keeper of the black 
rod, opens ; his lordship with a proud gloom- 
ing countenance, makes toward his place at the 
board head; but at once many bid him void 
the house; so he is forced, in confusion, to go 
to the door till he was called. ... He offered to 
speak, but was commanded to be gone without 
a word. In the outer room, James Maxwell 
required him, as prisoner, to deliver his sword. 
When he had got it, he cries, with a loud 
voice, for his man to carry my lord-lieutenant’s 
sword. This done, he makes through a num- 
ber of people to his coach, all gazing, no man 
capping to him, before whom that morning the 
greatest in England would have stood dis- 
covered.” This was a change indeed! Yet it 
was a change for which Strafford would seem 
to have been found not altogether unprepared. 
In all the proceedings preliminary to his me- 
morable trial, in all the eventful incidents that 
followed, he was quiet and collected, and shewed, 
in his general bearing, a magnanimous self-sub- 
duement. It is a mean as well as a hasty 
judgment, which would attribute this to any 
unworthy compromise with his real nature. 
It is probably a juster and more profound 
view of it to say, that into a few of the later 
weeks of his life new knowledge had pene- 
trated from the midst of the breaking of his 
fortunes. It was well and beautifully said by 
a then living poet,— 


* The soul’s dark cottage, battered and decayed, 
Lets in new light through chinks that time has made!’ 


and when suddenly upon the sight of Strafford 
broke the vision of the long unseen assembly 
of the people, with the old chiefs and the old 
ceremonies, only more august and more fatal 
—when he saw himself, in a single hour, dis- 
abled by a set of men not greater in vigour or 
in intellect than those over whom the weak- 
minded Buckingham had for years contempt- 
uously triumphed —the chamber of that as- 
sembly forsaken for Westminster Hall — its 
once imperious master become a timid auditor, 
listening unobserved through his screening 
curtains, and unable to repress by his presence 
a single threatening glance, or subdue a single 
fierce voice amongst the multitude assembled 
to pronounce judgment on his minister — that 
multitude grown from the ‘ faithful commons ’ 
into the imperial council of the land, and the 
sworn upholders of its not yet fallen liberties— 
Pym no longer the mouth-piece of a faction 
that might be trampled on, but recognised as 
the chosen champion of the people of England, 
* the delegated voice of God ; ’—when Strafford 
had persuaded himself that all this vision was 
indeed a reality before him, we may feel the 
sudden and subduing conviction which at once 
enthralled him to itself! the conviction that 
he had mistaken the true presentment of that 
principle of power which he worshipped, and 
that his genius should have had a different 
devotion. He had pot sunk lower, but 





the parliament had towered immeasurably 
higher ! ” S 3 
“ Three kingdoms, by their representatives, 
were present, and for fifteen days, the period of 
the duration of the trial, ‘ it was daily,’ says 
Baillie, ‘ the most glorious assembly the isle 
could afford.’ The earl himself appeared before 
it each day in deep mourning, wearing his 
George. The stern and simple character of his 
features accorded with the occasion,—his ‘ coun- 
tenance manly black,’ as Whitelock terms it, 
and his thick dark hair cut short from his 
ample forehead. A poet who was present ex- 
claimed, 
* On thy brow 
Sate terror mixed with wisdom, and at once 
Saturn and Hermes in thy countenance,’ 


To this was added the deep interest which can 
never be withheld from sickness bravely borne. 
His face was dashed with paleness, and his body 
stooped with its own infirmities even more than 
with its master’s cares. This was, indeed, so 
evident, that he was obliged to allude to it him- 
self, and it was not seldom alluded to by others. 
‘ They had here,’ he said, on one occasion, 
‘this rag of mortality before them, worn out 
with numerous infirmities, which, if they tore 
into shreds, there was no great loss, only in the 
spilling of his, they would open a way to the 
blood of all the nobility in the land.’ His dis- 
orders were the most terrible to bear in them- 
selves, and of that nature, moreover, which can 
least endure the aggravation of mental anxiety. 
A severe attack of stone, gout in one of his legs 
to an extent even with him unusual, and other 
pains, had bent all their afflictions upon him. 
Yet, though a generous sympathy was de. 
manded on this score, and paid by not a few of 
his worst opponents, it availed little with the 
multitudes that were present. Much noise and 
confusion prevailed at all times through the 
hall; there was always a great clamour near 
the doors ; and we have it on the authority of 
Rushworth himself, that at those intervals 
when Strafford was busied in preparing his 
answers, the most distracting ‘ hubbubs’ broke 
out, lords walked about and chatted, and com- 
moners were yet more offensively loud. This 
was unfavourable to the recollection, for dis- 
proof, of incidents long passed, and of conversa- 
tions forgotten! But conscious that he was 
not to be allowed in any case permission to 
retire, as soon as one of his opponent managers 
had closed his charge, the earl calmly turned 
his back to his judges, and, with uncomplaining 
composure, conferred with his secretaries and 
counsel,” 

But the inevitable shadow of death was 
around him :— 

‘“¢ The public liberty was in danger from the 
life of Strafford, and the question of justice 
reared itself above the narrow limits of the law. 
For yet, again Pym urged, the law itself can be 
no other than that ‘ which puts a difference 
betwixt good and evil, betwixt just and unjust ! 
It is God alone who subsists by himself, all 
other things subsist in a mutual dependence 
and relation!’ Nor can it be alleged, even by 
the legal opponents of this impeachment, that 
the proofs advanced under the fifteenth article, 
which had charged Strafford with raising money 
by his own authority, and quartering troops 
upon the people of Ireland, did not advance far 
more nearly to a substantive treason, within 
the statute of Edward III., than many of the 
recognised precedents that were offered. ‘ Neither 
will this,’ Pym contended on that ground with 
a terrible earnestness, ‘ be a new way of blood. 
There are marks enough to trace this law to 
the very original of this kingdom; and if it 


| hath not been put in execution, as he allegeth, 
| this 240 years, it was not for want ofa law, but 
| that all that time had not bred a man bold 
) enough to commit such crimes as these!’ At 
|this moment, it is said, Strafford had been 
| closely and earnestly watching Pym, when the 
|latter, suddenly turning, met the fixed and 
| wasted features of his early associate. A rush 
| of other feelings crowding into that look, for a 
;moment dispossessed him. ‘ His papers, he 
looked on,’ says Baillie, ‘ but they could not 
help him to a point or two, so he behoved to 
pass them.’ But a moment, and Pym’s elo. 
quence and dignified command returned. He 
had thoroughly contemplated his commission, 
and had resolved on its fulfilment. The oe. 
casion was not let slip, the energies wound up 
to this feat through years of hard endurance 
were not frozen,—and the cause of the people 
was gained. In the condemnation of Strafford, 
they resumed an alienated power, and were re. 
instated in an ancient freedom. He was con. 
demned.”” 

These extracts will fully justify the praise 
that we have bestowed. If these volumes go 
on as they begin, they will be among the most 
valuable in the Cyclopedia. The frontispiece 
by Cattermole represents the parting of the two 
great political opponents at Greenwich ; Straf- 
ford is a good picturesque figure, but nothing 
can be more meaningless than the face of Pym. 
He.is looking on vacancy, as if lounging in one 
of the club windows of St. James’s street; he 
should be looking at Wentworth. The stern 
puritan’s eye must have been fixed on the man 
he denounced, and the victim he anticipated. 
Mr. Cattermole has shewn the skill of the artist, 
but not the conception of the poet. 

It is a remark of Mr. Henry Taylor, in his 
chapter on Education, in the ‘* Statesman,” 
that ‘ it is from individualities that we learn; 
and even the political character of an age will 
be best taught when it is thrown into the life 
and character of an individual. Thus, for ex- 
ample, Lord Strafford’s despatches will be studied 
with more profit to a statesman than any 
history of the reign of Charles the First.” 

Mr. Forster, in the volume before us, seems, 
by anticipation, to have acted up to the very 
spirit of this acute observation : every page of 
the life of Strafford teems with evidences of 
the discriminating industry with which his 
despatches, and other private documents, have 
been scrutinised, in order to find materials for 
his character. And in the results we must 
say, that he has been more than ordinarily 
happy, and has embodied in the biography con- 
ceptions of the genius, as well as character, of 
that individual as new and original as they are 
evidently faithful and well supported. 








Excursions in Switzerland. By J. Fenimore 
Cooper, Esq. author of ‘* The Pilot,” “ The 
Spy,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1836. 
Bentley. 

Tuts is but the fragment of a larger work 

which Mr. Cooper intended to publish, em- 

bodying his remarks on various countries and 
their inhabitants, during his long residence in 

Europe. It is curious as shewing that his 

strong national opinions —not to call them 

prejudices — have at least undergone very con- 
siderable modifications. Mr. C. appears N0 
longer to be the very stern democrat, and the 
very idolator of American citizenship. Whe- 
ther foreign observation or circumstances at 
home have induced this change, we cannot tell ; 
but that it has taken place is perhaps as well 
for the author, and certainly is as well for the 
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character of his writing. Here he speaks for 
himself. 

« There is a certain peculiarity which all, 
who have seen much of different countries, 
must have observed to exist every where, 
simply because it belongs to human frailty. 
No nation, probably, is to be found, in which 
the mass of the people do not believe themselves 
to be more highly endowed with the better 
qualities of our nature than any of their 
neighbours. It is one of the fruits of travelling 
to cure individuals of this weakness; but, in 
many cases, this cure is succeeded by a state of 
indiscriminating and generalising indifference, 
on which those who are termed ‘ men of the 
world’ are a little too apt to pride themselves, 
mistaking it for liberality and philosophy — 
while, in fact, they are nearly as far from the 
truth as when they were in the state of na- 
tional complacency from which they have so 
lately emerged. Although communities are 
merely aggregations of human beings, they 
have their peculiar and distinctive traits, as 
well as individuals ; and no account of nations 
can be of value, beyond descriptions of ma- 
terial things, that has not consulted the cir- 
cumstances which produce those modifications 
of character that make up the sum of national 
differences.” 

Yet his work chiefly relates to natural ob- 
jects. He continues— 

“Had the other portions of these letters 
been published, it is probable that their writer 
would not have escaped some imputations on 
his patriotism,—for, in making the comparisons 
that naturally arose from his subject, he has 
spoken in favour of American principles much 
oftener than in favour of American things ; 
always, indeed, except in those instances in 


which his eyes gave him reason to think that 
the latter really deserved the preference. Just 
and simple as this rule would seem to be, it is 
much too discriminating for a numerous class 
of American critics, who appear to think that 
aman must take leave not only of his sense, 
Wut of his senses, in order to maintain the 


character of « faithful son of the soil. The 
superiority of Switzerland, in its peculiar ex. 
cellence, however, is so generally admitted, that 
it is to be hoped one may actually venture to 
assert that a mountain fifteen thousand feet 
high is more lofty than one of fifteen hundred, 
or that Mont Blane is a more sublime object 
than Butter Hill !?° 

Who would have expected such sentiments 
from the stern republican and ultra-American, 
Mr. F. Cooper ? He no longer goes the whole 
hog, as heretofore ; and he even says — 
_ “The writer does not expect much favour 
lor the political opinions that occasionally ap- 
pear in these letters. He has the misfortune 
0 belong to neither of the two great parties 
that divide his country, and which, though so 
bitterly hostile and distrustful of each other, 
vill admit of no neutrality. It is a menacing 
‘ymptom that there is a disposition to seek for 
‘ base motive, whenever a citizen may not 
thoose to plunge into the extremes that cha- 
‘acterise the movements of political faction. 
This besetting vice is accompanied by another 
‘eling, so singularly opposed to that which 
ery body is ready to affirm is the governing 
mneiple of the institutions, that it may do no 
‘arm slightly to advert to it. Any one who 
may choose to set up a semi-official organ of 
ublic opinion, called a newspaper, however 
“iterate, base, flagrantly corrupt, and ab- 
wolutely destitute of the confidence and re- 
‘pect of every man in the community, may 


daily pour out upon the public his falsehoods, 





his contradictions, his ignorance, and his cor- 
ruption, treating the national interests as fa- 
miliarly as ‘ household terms,’ and all because 
he is acting in an admitted vocation ; the public 
servant, commissioned to execute the public 
will, may even turn upon his masters and tell 
them not only in what light they are to view 
him and his conduct, but in what light they 
are also to view the conduct of his associates in 
trust —in short, tell them how to make up 
their judgments on himself and others — and 
all because he is a public servant, and the 
public is his master: but the private citizen, 
who merely forms a part of that public, is de. 
nounced for his presumption, should he dare to 
speak of matters of general concernment, except 
under such high sanction, or as the organ of 
party. It may be well to say, at once, that this 
peculiar feeling has not been permitted to in- 
fluence the tone of these letters, which have 
been written, in all respects, as if the republic 
did not contain one of these privileged persons, 
honoured as ‘ patriots’ and ¢ godlikes,’ but as if 
both classes were as actually unknown to the 
country as they are certainly unknown to the 
spirit and letter of its institutions.” 

So much for preliminaries and personals: we 
shall now offer a few selections from the body 
of the work. First, a description :— 

“ The inn was crowded, travellers arriving 
from the Righi, and Lucerne, until night. We 
all supped in a common room; and, among the 
rest, was a’ party of French, who conversed in 
bad English, with an evident desire to display. 
I gathered from their discourse, that they had 
lately been travelling in England. Mistaking 
me for an Islander, they began to compliment 
the country in a way that alarmed ray modesty, 
and forced from me a disclaimer. The effect 
of my saying I was not an Englishman was 
sufficiently ludicrous. At first they seemed to 
doubt it, as they were pleased to express it, on 
account of the purity of my pronunciation ; 
but, on receiving a grave protestation of the 
truth of what they had been told, coupled with 
the fact, that I had never even put foot in 
England until I had reached my present sta- 
ture, and that eight or nine months, at dif- 
ferent periods, within twenty years, made the 
extent of all the time I had ever passed in the 
island, admiration became coupled with envy. 
I was cross-questioned, closely as good breeding 
would at all permit, as to the manner in which 
I had acquired the language. ‘ Perhaps, Mon- 
sieur’s father or mother was English?’ ‘ Nei- 
ther; nor grandfathers nor grandmothers, for 
many generations.” ‘Monsieur may have been 
aided by some similarity in the construction of 
his native tongue to the English ?? ‘ There is 
some resemblance, certainly.’ A pause fol- 
lowed, in expectation that they were about to 
be told what that country was. I continued 
mute. ‘Monsieur must have commenced learn. 
ing the language very early?’ ‘I have spoken 
it from childhood.’ ‘ It is a great advantage.’ 
* In the country in which I was born and edu- 
cated, we all learn the English in childhood.’ 
De grands yeux, and looks of distrust. Think- 
ing it time to retreat, I wished them good 
night, in bad French, and hurried off. As my 
passport was in my pocket, and these good 
democrats trouble no one with their police re- 
gulations, I escaped without detection. The 
most curious ‘part of this little occurrence was 
the fact, that all this time, ‘great and glorious’ 
America, and the ‘ twelve millions,’ were no 
more thought of than you would think of a 
trading factory on the coast of Africa in enu- 
merating the countries that speak French ! 
When an Englishman speaks of his country- 





acne 
men, meaning the people of the nation, he says, 
in a lordly way, the English, or Englishmen ; 
but the Scot is obliged to bring himself in 
under the denomination of ‘ Britons,’ ‘ the 
British,’ or ‘ British subjects.’ In like man- 
ner, when a European makes an allusion to the 
civilised world, he invariably says, ‘ Europe,” 
as in * European civilisation,’ ‘ European re- 
putation,’ ‘ European intelligence!’ America 
is never dreamed of. I have several times ob. 
served looks of surprise, when I have spoken 
of * Christendom,’ in making similar allusions. 
Whatever may be the case on grave occasions, 
the European, in his ordinary discourse, does 
not appear to admit the western hemisphere at 
all within the pale of his civilisation.” 

Some of Mr. Cooper’s old leaven will be 
found to attach to the following :— 

*¢ An English journal, published at Paris, 
called Galignani’s Messenger, although totally 
destitute of any fixed character of its own, is 
the most useful print in Europe. It is chiefly 
composed of well-selected articles from the best 
European newspapers; and, as this duty is 
done with sufficient impartiality and a great 
deal of tact and experience, I feel persuaded 
that a constant reader of this paper, who is a 
cool observer, and who wishes to obtain truths 
rather than support a system, will get a more 
accurate idea of what is really going on in Eu- 
rope from its columns, than in any other man- 
ner, except that of being a principal actor in 
the events themselves. I sat down to a file of 
this journal the moment the inn was entered, 
and in half an hour was au fait of all that had 
passed in the civilised world within the last 
fortnight, and the news of which had had time 
to reach Unterséen. Among other important 
occurrences, I had official confirmation that Sir 
Herbert Taylor was made adjutant-general. 
Truly, the & twelve millions’ are of very little 
account in the estimation of their fellow Christ- 
ians! The gentlemen whom I met at the gla. 
cier had never supposed it possible I could be 
any thing but an Englishman, and this, quite 
likely, because I was not a son of Ham. The 
papers, however, just then, were dragging us 
into rather more notice than common, on ac. 
count of the new tariff, which afforded a sin- 
gularly good occasion for abuse. I have already 
told you how strong was the sensation pro- 
duced in London by this measure—the women, 
in society, introducing it even as a subject of 
absorbing interest. By the women, I do not 
mean those who go into the world merely to 
see and be seen, but that class of English- 
women (and a numerous and highly creditable 
class it is) who reflect on the condition of their 
country, foresee its hazards, understand its in- 
terests, and reason patriotically, at least, if not 
always fairly, on the means of supporting them. 
A hundred ludicrous attempts were made to 
convince me we never could succeed as manu- 
facturers. My argument was the fact that we 
had succeeded thus far; and that the past was, 
in this respect, a sufficient pledge for the future. 
But one who knows England can easily appre- 
ciate the extent and nature of her apprehensions 
on this interesting subject by the tone of the 
public prints. They have reopened upon us 
their batteries of blackguardism. This is a 
peculiar feature in English character, and is 
worthy to be known. Were the Billingsgate 
confined to us, I could easily imagine that, 
understanding the mental dependence of the 
larger portion of the reading community, it was 
intended for effect in America, where the 
abuse would be read; but, in point of fact, the 
same course is observed towards other nations, 
where the abuse cannot be read, and, as respects 
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which, it is so many ‘ pearls cast before swine.’ 
The practice has excited a good deal of remark, 
and general disgust. Washington pronounced 
the English to be the most abusive nation on 
earth, near fifty years ago; and a remark of 
this nature, coming from so pure a source, is 
entitled to profound consideration. As a matter 
of course, the prints which are the most dis- 
tinguished for talent are the least addicted to 
this practice; though there are some, in which 
admirable articles occasionally appear, that do 
not disdain the alliance with the fishwomen. 
As a rule, however, I think no summary of 
English character can ever be complete, without 
giving a conspicuous place to the national pro- 
pensity to blackguard those who stand in the 
way of the national interests.” 

In one dirty and blackguard respect, how- 
ever, the author acknowledges that America is 
as bad as England ; for he remarks, that 

* In no countries but England and America 
are journals known that exist by attacks on 
private character. Does not this argue a 
national peculiarity common to both coun- 
tries ? 

We close the volumes with a curious notice 
of one of the most celebrated of French writers. 
The Swiss Tour is much like what we have had 
before: lakes, mountains—the picturesque and 
the magnificent ; all which we leave for the 
reader. 

‘While speaking of Voltaire, I will ad- 
vert to a fact of some interest, which I have 
overlooked, in writing to you from France. 
He died, as you know, at Paris, in 1779. 
By his will, the house he owned on the Quai 
Voltaire was to remain untenanted for fifty 
years from his death,* after which period it 
was to be opened, and certain manuscripts it 
contained were to be given to the world. The 
natural conjecture has been, that these manu- 
scripts were written in conformity with the 
religious and political opinions that he believed 
would prevail in France in our time. The 
period for the accomplishment of this great 
prophecy is at hand; and we shall soon have 
an opportunity of knowing how far that 
§ esprit’? which is ‘ partout,’ could carry its 
possessor into the depths of the unknown 
future; or what ‘ Voltaire erexit Deus.’ ”’ 








Tales of the Woods and Fields. A second 
series of the “Two Old Men’s Tales.” 
3 vols. london, 1836. Saunders and 
Otley. 

WE meet with few writers like the one whose 

pages are now before us. In the present day, 

when book-making is the fashion and mania of 
the time, we do believe that none but those 
whose vocation it is to be critical can be aware 
of the vanity, the repetition, the utter nothing- 
ness, of the thousand and one volumes which 
now crowd the press. But in the present work 
there is the real talent and the real feeling 
which alone waken our sympathies. Human 
nature is analysed in that spirit of poetry which 
is the only spirit by which the secrets of the 
heart are known in this world. The stories are 
simple. Such are usually the actual occur- 





* «On the return of the writer to Paris, in 1830, the 
period set by Voltaire had elapsed. The hotel was open- 
ed and repaired; and, it is to be presumed, the manu- 
— been examined. This occurred in 1829, or 
during the reign of Charles X., and the Jesuits! Voltaire, 
his will, his opinions, and his wishes, seemed to be forgot- 
ten alike; for all that was known of the matter was, that 
the hotel was no longer closed and uninhabited. If there is 
no error in the dates, it is — that the ruling powers 
forbade the publication. Thesp dic state of religi 
inquiry, however, has » and is succeeded by the 
decencies of a political expediency; few appearing to 





trouble themselves about M. de Voltaire, his church, his 
potheosis, 
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rences of existence ; their charm is from their 
colouring, and from their truth. There are 


she was introduced into the one she was to cal] 
her own. And here, as if love itself had pre. 


so many touches, whose pathos is the remem- | sided over every arrangement, was assembled 
brance of sentiments like themselves, which |all that taste and luxury could bring together 
come home to every memory. The first story | to render an apartment at once charming to the 


is of a beautiful girl, bred up in country seclu- 
sion, knowing nothing of the world but its 
affections. She is suddenly transferred to a 
higher sphere, surrounded by every gratification 
and luxury; and all invested by that deepest 
charm—that of originating in the love of him 
she loves. Gradually she awakens to the cer- 
tainty of such love having passed away, and the 
change and struggleare most exquisitely painted. 
The scene where she arrives for the first time 
at her husband’s house in town, and is in- 
troduced to his family, commences that process 
of disenchantment which all must undergo 
whose world has been in their own heart. 
Lord William has just introduced her to his 
mother and sisters; and, 

“ Having remarked that she must be tired, 
supposed dinner was over, asked what she 
would have, and proposed tea, —he said he 
would go to his club, and get what he could: 
perhaps he might go down to the house; and, 
with, ‘ Fanny, dear, do the honours for me, 
and introduce Lady William to her apartments,’ 
and a general ‘ Good evening,’ he left the 
room, and left Louisa with such a sudden 
sensation of depression and loneliness pressing 
upon her heart, that she with difficulty con- 
cealed her tears. ns vy 

‘‘ Conversation was ratherlanguid. At length 
Lady Fanny said,—‘ What a monstrous time 
William kept you at that place, with an un- 
spellable and an unspeakable name, in Wales. 
La! how you must have been dying to come 
to town.’ Louisa blushed. She would not for 
the universe have owned, at this moment, that 
she had been happy—ah ! how exquisitely hap- 
py, there. ‘IJ like boating and driving,’ was 
her answer; ‘ and so we got on very plea- 
santly.’ ‘Ah, well!—it might be pleasant! 
—Fishing! Why, you must have caught fish 
enough to supply Groves’ for a twelvemonth ! 
Well, when it pleases the Fates to marry me, I 
will make an express stipulation that I am not 
to be carried to that dreadful attorney-clerks’ 
paradise, Wales ; and that the honey-moon 
shall, on no consideration whatever, last beyond 
a mortal three weeks! I only wonder you are 
alive!” 

Weary both in body and mind, the young 
bride’s only wish is for rest. 

‘¢ ¢ Tf you are going to bed,’ said Lady Ger- 
trude, who, like many other high-bred ladies, 
was any thing but polite, ‘ I don’t see why we 
need keep away from the Opera. Do, Fanny, 
let us huddle there,—I am dying to hear the 
Cinti in Medea.’ ‘* And I,’ said Lady Fanny, 
‘most cheerfully consent,— confessing, after 
this, my first grand experience, that nothing is 
so detestable as an evening at home. Domestic 
pleasures are les plaisirs innocens in their very 
worst form. How I abhor them!—the whole 
generation of them—like that dear, clever, ad- 
mirable creature, who first dared to say so. 
But I forget : William is so romantic, that he 
will be quite horrified if I run away without 
performing ceremonies due ; I must install you 
before I go—lift you over the threshold, and 
light the Hymeneal torch—eh, Gertrude ? 
What was it the musty ancients, we read of in 
the school-room, used to do? Allons donc, 
belle mariée-~—for that belle you are, is beyond 
dispute—a la chambre dediée au dieu del’ennui.’ 
And she took Ja belle mariée’s arm; and 
again, lighted by a groom of the chambers, 
Loujsa trayersed the echoing apartments, till 





eye, and comfortable, in every sense of the 
word. A small ante-chamber, brilliantly 
lighted, opened into a dressing-room, fitted up 
with the softest hangings, of the most delicate 
colours. The walls adorned with a few of the 
choicest pictures ; one of which, placed upon a 
standing frame, opposite to a couch of admirable 
workmanship, seemed to challenge the atten. 
tion to the consummate perfection of its art, 
The fire blazed cheerfully, while the heavy 
folds of the rich window-curtains effectually 


jexcluded every breath of the cold night air, 


And a pleasing light was diffused over the apart. 
ment by the large wax tapers, which the alg. 
baster divinities, ranged in silent beauty round 
the apartment, might be thought to have de. 
scended from Olympus to hold. This dressing- 
room opened into what might literally have 
been called the Cave of Sleep. Here the soft 
white curtains of silk and muslin, relieved only 
by their cords and cornices of gold, swept, in 
ample and luxurious folds, a flour strewed with 
living roses—for the dyes and designs of the 
carpet emulated nature. * * 

* How enchanting !—had the god of love in. 
deed prepared this temple for its idol, or presided 
within its shrine to welcome the feeling 
stranger, who now, with beating heart, made 
the circuit of the apartment, examining with 
excessive delight the elaborate preparations 
made for her reception,— reading in every 
fresh manifestation of luxury and magnifi. 
cence some new proof, as she thought, of her 
lover’s solicitude for her happiness! ‘ I hope 
you like your rooms,’ said Lady Fanny, as they 
returned to the fire. Louisa was betrayed into 
an expression of her sensibility, which the in- 
stinct of good sense had already taught her 
was out of place in that society. ‘ Oh, they 
are beautiful! How good of Lord William !— 
how affectionate !—how kind! ‘ Good!— 
affectionate !—and kind! La! my dear lady 
William, that is a very odd way of considering 
the thing. I really beg your pardon,’ laughing 
outright. ‘ But it is such an unsophisticated 
way of admiring a room like this! Good !— 
affectionate !_-and kind !—I fancy there was 
any thing but goodness in his head, when he 
laid out those extravagant sums ; because, for- 
sooth, he must have every thing of his in the 
very first taste. Morel and his people know 
that well enough. They have done the impos- 
sible to please him ; but I'll engage he'll not be 
pleased. He’s the most fastidious creature in 
the world, and the most indolent. He merely 
said I must have these rooms fitted up by such 
aday. ‘You know my taste—let me have no- 
thing over done—nothing out of keeping. Put 
in only what is suitable for the private apart- 
ments of the mistress of this house.’ Now! 
think they have done it all charmingly —and 
that you are the happiest creature in the uni- 
verse. Who knows that he may not call it all 
—very romantic and fussy? 1 confess the al- 
cove is a little in the sentimental ; but I like it, 
nevertheless—don’t you ?’ ... Forso she 
ran on, while Louisa—her eyes fixed upon the 
fire, or wandering about the now disenchanted 
apartments—was taking her first lesson on the 
incapability of tables, sofas, hangings, and pic- 
tures, to convey happiness.”’ 

The next story takes us to an old French 
chateau, and is told with equal grace and 
sweetness. There is a sketch of a young 
French priest, which is an exquisite picture, 
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We congratulate the author, and only hope 
that there yet remains much more to be ga- 
thered among the Woods and Fields. 








The Visionary ; a Fragment: with other Poems. 
By Lady E. S. Wortley. 8vo. pp. 208. 
London, Longman and Co. 

TruTH is the spell of poetry; unless there be 
the real emotion, vain is the voice of the 
charmer, charm he never so wisely : and herein 
is the charm of the volume now before us — it 
is full of freshness and of feeling. ‘The music 
comes direct from the heart. We can imagine 
its pages written with eagerness and enthusiasm, 
an image of natural beauty, a flower in whose 
crimson depths “lie thoughts too deep for 
tears,” an association, an expectation ; these 
touch the key-note which at once responds in 
melody. We must give a few of our favourite 
stanzas: how true is the following !— 


’Tis thus events most trivial, weak, and slight, 
Come laden with our fates untoward and dark, 

We ne'er avoided them, though full in sight, 
For naught of threatening might we there remark ; 
Dread conflagrations spread from smouldering spark— 

Springs from beginnings small most dire mischance— 
The storm that’s destined to o’erwhelm our bark 

May sleep above us in a cloudy trance, ‘ 

Till it at length burst forth, in dread predominance. 


Light accidents o’ercome us by surprise 
And mock us, who had striven with thoughtful care 
To shape the future to o@r phantasies ; 
We had wrought for years—our projects melt in air— 
And moments, moments oft our dooms prepare — 
Thyself, seek, if thou canst, then to defend 
From instantaneous casualties! Still bear 
These things in mind—nor all too fondly tend 
On far wide-reaching hopes, that oft find sudden end!” 


Few but will agree in the ensuing senti- 
ment t— 


“Life! thou hast moments full, how full of bliss, 
And yet they are but moments, felt and gone, 
Melting even in our grasp, away ;—'tis this 
That doth embitter all the joy we’ve known. 
Perchance some wish is granted, or just won 
Some long-sought prize: even in possession palls 
The things so much desired; the charm’s undone, 
The spell is broken—to the ground it falls, 
Soon lures some other hope—some new illusion calls.” 


How many, too, will echo the complaint of 
the next stanzas :— 


“Tt is a sorrow—but it must be borne— 
To feel doubt darkening more, hope growing less, 
To mingle still, ’mid things we have learned to scorn, 
To brunt the churme, the shock, the throng, the press 
Of mortals—when that bubble, Happiness, 
Hath burst in our foiled grasp, oh! when to steel 
_ The heart is vain, we still prove—still possess— 
Still bear, and know, seek, toil, trust, fear, and feel, 
Then, — we are taught keen pangs, no language can 
reveal. 
How oft mistaking and misunderstood 
Walk we this world! and this doth fill our years 
With sorrow and vexation, for we brood 
Over imagined wrongs — or we shed tears 
That others should distrust us; all this wears 
Delusion oft, for they dislike not us, 
But that false something which to them appears 
To be ourselves,—and we too blunder thus, 
Judging them ill—on earth to judge is hazardous. 
Our slightest actions may assume, in sooth, 
A thousand different colourings unto eyes 
Prejudiced and distempered, and the truth 
Of the veiled motive’s feature, who descries ? 
_Not the earthly-minded—not the worldly-wise. 
Not as they are they’re seen, but as the mood 
Of others may distort them, and disguise — 
Thus we grope on, through evil, and through good, 
Misunderstanding oft—and oft misunderstood.” 


We commend attention to the sonnets—but 
let them speak for themselves :— 


“ Perchance we all in something strive to excel~ 

How oft in miserable vanities ! 

Yet still to reach the goal, to snatch the prize 
Our souls are bent—and we for ever dwell 
(Constrained as ’twere by some dim mystic spell) 

In artificial atmosphere—we rise 
we build our tein Babels to the skies— 

hich one breath can demolish—can dispel— 

And as we see them shaken, bowed, and crushed ’ 

4 groan in anguish—yet, with deeper will, 

a ush to our fate—as we before had rushed, 

re the consequences of deeper ill !— 

Or the that our throbbing hearts could but be hushed, 
t we thus might strive our duties to fulfil! ” 


We must congratulate Lady Emmeline on 
her great improvement since we last met. She 
| has preserved all her spring freshness, but 
, added greater mastery of language, and a more 
| polished harmony. 
‘aoe through Arabia Petrea, to Mount 
Sinai, and the Excavated City of Petra,— 
By M. Léon 
London, 1836. 





| the Edom of the Prophecies. 


| de Laborde. 8vo. pp. 332. 
| Murray. 

| A TRANSLATION of M. de Laborde’s Journey, 
| the merits of which are already known through 
{the medium of the French press, is here pre- 
{sented to the English reader ; and we hasten 
|to make yet better known a few of its most in- 
teresting features. Following ancient author- 
ities, as well as the modern travels of Burck- 
hardt, Bankes, Captains Irby and Mangles, and 
others, M. Laborde’s principal novelty con- 
sists in his observations on the ruins of Petra, 
the capital of the Edomites. They are prefaced 
by a remarkable statement, which shews how 
wonderfully the Scripture prophecies have, in 
this instance, been fulfilled to the very letter ; 
but we proceed to the author’s account, with 
only part of which we must, in the first in- 
stance, be contented. 

“ We quitted Ameimé, and after a good 
hour’s journey we reached a rock of freestone, 
which its cisterns, as well as the tradition at- 
tached to it, render interesting. The na- 
tural embouchures of several ravines having 
been shut up by strongly built walls, form a 
series of reservoirs for the waters collected 
during the rainy season. In the midst of these 
ravines rises a rock, which has been excavated, 
and serves as a cistern. Gutters, ingeniously 
cut in the neighbouring heights, convey the 
waters into the cistern and reservoirs thus 
constructed ; and the Bedouins of the desert 
who pass that way, usually find them well 
supplied the whole year round. The tradition, 
the origin of which it would be interesting to 
discover, prevailing amongst the Arabs con- 
cerning these reservoirs, is to this effect :—In 
former times the king of the Negroes came to 
ravage this country with innumerable troops. 
He had already, it was said, driven before him 
the whole of the inhabitants, when, having 
arrived in the plain of Ameimé, he wished to 
quench his thirst in these cisterns: bending 
down to the surface of the water, after the 
manner of the Arabs, he fell in. One of his 
guards, who ran to assist him, fell in also; and 
another, endeavouring to rescue the latter, met 
with the same fate. Thus the whole army was 
swallowed up, and the rock received the name 
of Macbert el Abid. It is scarcely necessary 
to remark, that the cistern would not contain 
a hundred persons; but traditions, especially 
those of the southern countries, do not attend 
very strictly to the rules of probability.” 

** Several large and ruinous excavations, 
which are seen in the way, may arrest the at- 
tention of a traveller who is interested by such 
objects, and has no notion of those still con- 
cealed from his view by the curtain of rocks 
which extends before him. But at length the 
road leads him to the heights above one more 
ravine, whence he discovers within his horizon 
the most singular spectacle, the most enchant- 
ing picture which Nature has wrought in her 
grandest mood of creation, which men, in- 
fluenced by the vainest dreams of ambition, 
have yet bequeathed to the generations that 
were to follow them. At Palmyra, Nature 
renders the works of man insignificant by her 
own immensity and her boundless horizon, 
within which some hundreds of columns seem 








entirely lost; here, on the contrary, she ap- 
pears delighted to set in her own noble frame- 
work his productions, which aspire, and not 
unsuccessfully, to harmonise with her own 
majestic yet fantastic appearance. The spec- 
tator hesitates for a moment as to which of the 
two he is the more to admire—whether he is 
to accord the preference to Nature, who in- 
vites his attention to her matchless girdle of 
rocks, wondrous as well for their colour as 
their forms, or to the men who feared not to 
intermingle the works of their genius with 
such splendid efforts of creative power. * * 

‘“* The excavations in the rocks and the cha- 
racter of the sepulchral monuments of Petra 
are calculated to excite a good deal of atten- 
tion. Examples of similar constructions are to 
be found, however, in other countries. India 
and Egypt exhibit many temples and tombs of 
great extent wrought in a graceful and mag- 
nificent manner. Asia Minor, Syria, Cyrene, 
Greece, and the whole of the ancient world, 
furnish various combinations of works of this 
description ; we may even find them amongst 
modern communities who have no idea of 
the fine arts. A hollow in a rock becomes 
their earliest abode: some external ornament 
marks their first step towards the attainment of 
style.” 

“ It was truly a strange spectacle,—a city 
filled with tombs, some scarcely begun, some 
finished, looking as new and as fresh as if they 
had just come from the hands of the sculptor ; 
while others seemed to be the abode of lizards, 
fallen into ruin and covered with brambles. 
One would be inclined to think that the former 
population had no employment which was not 
connected with death, and that they had been 
all surprised by death during the perfomance 
of some funeral solemnities. Descending by 
a declivity, where all sorts of debris were 
mingled together, we passed by the south- 
eastern angle of a temple, the remains of which, 
though not in good preservation, attract the 
more attention, inasmuch as it is the only 
building among all the edifices of the place 
which continues standing. The point of view 
from which M. Linant has sketched it ap- 
peared to me interesting, because it presents a 
frieze and cornice in very good taste, which 
may give an idea of the style. The other de. 
tails, with which the interior of the building 
was overloaded, were in stucco plastered on the 
wall. These have been destroyed by time. 
Some traces of the ornaments are discernible, 
but they are too imperfect to furnish the sub- 
ject of a drawing.” 

“The only entrance to Petra is through a 
narrow ravine cut through the rocks, and bor- 
dered on each side by superb tombs. This 
ravine, sO curious in its conformation, was 
produced, doubtless, in the first instance, by 
some interior movement, but completed and 
rendered regular by the influence of torrents, 
which have formed similar channels in all parts 
of Arabia Petraa. The natural conformation 
of the valley and of this opening to it suffi. 
ciently explains the cause of its having been 
selected as a suitable place for a city. In the 
remote ages, when men were engaged in pers 
petual wars, and plunder was the order of the 
day, it was no small advantage to a community 
to find a position which presented a consider. 
able surface enriched by an abundant stream, 
and hemmed in by a girdle of rocks, to which 
there was no ingress, except through a ravine 
so narrow, that a few men stationed on the 
top of the mountain, might prevent any enemy, 
however numerous, from effecting an entrance 
into the town. When the Nabatheans grew to 
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be a powerful people, the importance of this 
position became more obvious, as they had to 
guard themselves not only against the jealousy 
of the neighbouring tribes, but also against the 
desire of conquest, which animated more dis- 
tant nations. We perceived two tombs on the 
left, which are distinguishable from the others 
by a peculiar style, as well as by a Greek in- 
scription, engraved in large characters on the 
architrave. An interpretation of this inscrip- 
tion would be the more valuable, inasmuch as 
all those which were originally traced on the 
funereal monuments of Petra are effaced by 
time ; but I have hitherto failed in my en- 
deavours to decipher these characters ; and seve- 
ral enlightened Hellenists, who were anxious 
to assist me, have not been more fortunate.” 

“* In order to give a just idea of the Khasné, 
it would be necessary to illustrate the views 
taken of it in its actual state by an engraving, 
representing it in the form which the architect 
had originally conceived. This restoration, 
though by no means attended with difficulty, 
inasmuch as the monument itself is well pre- 
served, would, however, require the most mi- 
nute care in order to adhere to its genuine style, 
without deviating into modes of arrangement, 
which too often spoil restoration altogether. 
The plan of this monument shews the point of 
view whence I sketched it, and will afford some 
idea of the superb effect of the interior. The 
plates taken together will enable the reader to 
form some notion of this magnificent edifice, 
or rather of this immense bas-relief, carved out 
of the mountain. It is impossible, however, by 


any sketches, to convey to the mind of a person 
who has not visited Petra, a just impression of 
the magical effect produced on the eye by the 
harmonious tints of the stone of which the 
Khasné is composed, standing out as it does in 
a limpid rosy hue detached from the rough and 


sombre colour of the mountain. Who can 
represent those grand outlines, here and there 
abruptly broken by the jagged forms of the 
rocks, or renew those traces of ancient splendour 
that characterise this fine picture, placed in the 
great avenue to the city, in order that it might 
be seen by the whole community, in contrast 
with the solitude of the ravine, which seems 
well calculated to heighten its grandeur ? The 
Arabs, as I have said, call this tomb the Trea- 
sury of Pharaoh. It was in consonance with 
the usual turn of their minds, after having 
examined in vain all the coffins of the funereal 
monuments, to search for the place where Pha- 
raoh, the founder of such costly edifices, had 
buried his wealth. They found the depository, 
as they conceived, at last, in the urn which is 
seen surmounting the Khasné. Here, thought 
they, all the riches of that great sovereign must 
be preserved. Unhappily, being out of their 
reach, it has served only the more to kindle their 
desires. Hence, whenever they pass through 
the ravine, they stop for a moment, charge their 
guns, aim at the urn, and endeavour, by firing 
at it, to break off some fragments with a view 
to demolish it altogether, and get at the treasure 
which it is supposed to contain. The urn, 
however, resists all their attacks; and when 
they have discharged their pieces in vain, they 
go away murmuring against the giant king, 
who had the cunning to place his treasure at a 
distance of a hundred and twenty feet above 
their heads. This monument is sculptured out 
of an enormous and compact block of freestone, 
slightly tinged with oxyde of irun. Its pre- 
servation is due to the protection which the 
adjacent rocks and upper vault afford it against 
the winds and rains. The statues and the 


bases of the columns alone exhibit signs of 





deterioration, caused by humidity, which cor- 
rodes the parts that are most in relief or are 
nearest to the earth. It is to this influence we 
are to attribute the fall of one of the columns, 
which was attached to the pediment ; it would 
have drawn down with it the whole monument 
if it had been built, and not hollowed out from 
the rock. Hence only a void has been occa- 
sioned, which does not impair the general effect. 
The prostrate fragments were rather useful to 
us in their fallen state, inasmuch as they enabled 
us, by the dimensions of the shaft and capital, 
to ascertain the probable height of the column, 
which we could not otherwise have fixed with 
any precision. On beholding so splendid a front, 
we expected that the interior would correspond 
with it in every respect; but we were dis- 
appointed. Some steps lead to a chamber, the 
door of which is seen under the peristyle: 
although regularly chiselled and in good pro- 
portion, the walls are rough; the doors have 
no frame-work ; the whole, in fact, seems to 
have been abandoned as soon as it was exe- 
cuted. There are two lateral chambers; one of 
which, to the left, is irregularly formed ; the 
other presents two hollows, which appear to 
have been intended for two coffins — perhaps 
those of the founders of the monument, which 
were placed provisionally in this little rock, 
until the more magnificent receptacle which 
they had in their vanity intended for themselves 
should be completed.” 








Lord Roldan; a Romance. 
ningham. 38 vols. 12mo. 
J. Macrone. 

THERE is a great deal of talent in these 
volumes; but wild, and taking a range over 
half the globe. We should compare it to an 
arabesque, full of rich colours, striking points, 
and picturesque compartments; but somewhat 
disconnected as a whole. The story goes over 
too much ground; and the reader is a little 
out of breath with his rapid travelling. It is 
hard to complain of having too much of a good 
thing ; and yet such is our principal complaint. 
But parts of the narrative are written with the 
most touching sweetness ; and the early history 
of Mary Morison is an exquisite piece of pas- 
toral poetry. We give the first appearance of 
the hervine, when called upon to have public 
censure added to her already bitter portion of 
shame and sorrow. 

‘*¢ A whisper arose among the gazers, and all 
eyes were directed to a young woman, who, 
screened till now by a succession of broomy 
knolls, came towards the kirk: she came in- 
deed, but she faltered, nay, trembled much, and 
seemed once or twice about to turn back—she 
was on an adventure that appeared beyond her 
strength. When she came near, all eyes were 
cast down, or somewhat averted, and a mur- 
mur of pity arose amongst such as nature had 
not steeled against compassion. She was not 
more than eighteen years old ; her dress, a gray 
linsey-woolsey, indicated that she belonged to 
the humbler classes ; but her beauty was worthy 
of any condition ; nor was it hurt, but perhaps 
heightened, by a certain remissness in her 
apparel, and a trouble in her looks, over which 
the lily and the rose seemed chasing one 
another. Her hair, at that time worn very 
long, was of a glistering brown; and as it 
escaped in handfuls from beneath her head- 
gear, she raised fingers, long, white, and 
round, to shed it back and replace it; while 
her mantle, one of those soft and delicate 
‘ whytes,’ for which the district says a histo- 
rian was famed in * uncouth realms,’ hung a 
little awry, revealing a handsome form, such 


By Allan Cun- 
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as artists dream of oftener than they delineate, 
As she passed into the kirk, she hung her head 
slightly, looked neither to the right nor to the 
left, while her large bright hazel eyes had each 
a teardrop, ready to run trembling down her 
cheeks, over which others, and hot ones too, 
had lately passed. * * * The more opu. 
lent, or more prudent, of the transgressors of 
the female sex, usually baffled public curiosity, 
by dropping a large thick veil over head and 
shoulders; while male sinners, more philoso. 
phical, or more anxious to make full atone. 
ment, stood exposed and bare, and sometimes, 
it is said, excited, by their deportment, a dan. 
gerous pity in soft bosoms. Poor Mary Mori- 
son was not one of the opulent; she had no 
veil to drop over charms which had already 
ruined her own peace: she took her place, not 
without a visible shudder; but that soon sub. 
sided, and left her with looks as pale and fixed 
as marble, and a brow, where internal strife 
seemed to have given way to a calm and reso- 
lute composure, which enabled her to endure 
the coming rebuke of the church the more, 
since it could not convey a sharper pang to her 
heart, than what she had already suffered. * * 
The preacher, whose voice had hitherto main. 
tained a sort of swelling sound, ofa lulling 
influence, dropped all at once from a high cold 
strain of laborious invegtive, and, in a tone 
very low, very distinct, and very moving, took 
up the subject-matter of transgression. Suc- 
ceeding events caused every word he uttered 
to be recalled and remembered ; nor were they 
many, nor elegant, nor weighty; but time, 
place, and circumstances, hallow ordinary 
things, and give a sublimity to expressions in 
themselves simple. ‘ Young woman,’ said the 
preacher, * I will not name you, for your name 
was given for high things; and, for all that 
has happened, it will be pronounced with 
honour in the land, when these gray hairs of 
mine—ay, and these bright ones of thine— 
are mingled in the dust. I shall not, therefore, 
couple it with the sin which has brought you 
before the servant of the Lord this day. I 
leave it as a wad, or pledge, to be redeemed by 
virtue. Neither shall I name the sin, nor 
descant upon it, as some of my brethren are 
apt to do: it is a word that may not be spoken, 
and the evil eminence which you now occupy 
sufficiently indicates it. But, oh ! woman, this 
is a sad descent from the bright station, which, 
till now, you have held; my eyes were upon 
you, from the time you were an hour old: for 
I watch over my people. I signed the sign ol 
the Redeemer’s cross on thy little brow; even 
then it was bright. I saw you grow up, the 
fairest of the flowers, in this little garden ol 
my Master; and not more fair than bright: 
for, in wit and quickness of mind, who is there 
that has excelled thee? Your father died,— 
nay, be not troubled at that, he was spared 
this humiliation of his hopes and home; your 
mother died—I am glad you are more com- 
posed when I name her,—for, oh ! how grate- 
ful you ought to be to God, that she is in the 
kirkyard, and not in the congregation !’” 

The foreign scenes are less to our liking ; t00 
much has been attempted: and Napoleon, 
Marat, Lannes, &c., are names too fresh on 
the pages of history for those of romanee- 
Had the tale been shorter, it would have been 
far more effective. ‘The interest would have 
been more sustained, had Allan Cunningham 
never left his native Scotland. There he is, 
quite at home ; pathetic, real, with a fine 
vein of poetry. 
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On Bleaching Tarred Ropes and Sail-cloth, 
Coarse Rags, and other Vegetable Fibres ; and 
on making Paper-stuff, Paper, and Cloth ; 
on making Chlorides of Soda and Lime from 
the Noxious Muriatic Acid Fumes of the 
Soda Works; and on the Advantages of 
Quick Transit, and Machinery. By Thomas 
Gill.* 
From various causes operating in foreign 
countries whence we have hitherto chiefly de- 
rived the rags employed here for making paper, 
such rags have become scarcer and dearer than 
before they were converted into paper, by the 
very people who usually furnished us with them. 
In consequence of this, it highly concerns us to 
provide materials for making paper from other 
sources than the worn-out linen and hempen rags, 
generally used for that purpose; and we are 
happy in being furnished with ample means of 
doing so: and also of converting noxious acid 
fumes, and nearly useless articles, into bene- 
ficial products, exactly suited to this important 
object. It is not, perhaps, generally known, 
that, since the heavy tax on common salt has 
been taken off, we derive our great supply 
of soda from the decomposition of that article 
by the sulphuric acid, instead of paying a 
heavy duty on foreign barilla which contains it ; 
here, however, the muriatic acid of the salt has 
been suffered to escape, and destroy all vegeta- 
tion in the neighbourhood of the soda works ; 
and we know of one eminent manufacturer, in 
the north of England, who actually pays 700/. 
per annum, as a compensation for the mischief 
he inflicts on his neighbours, and actions have 
been commenced against other soda makers to 
compel them either to abate the nuisance or to 
remunerate the sufferers from its production. 
Weare assured that one of the original and prin- 
cipal manufacturers of the chlorides of lime and 
soda, or bleaching fluids, and salts, in Scotland, 
in his soda work, although he has caused a 
chimney of near 200 feet high to be erected, in 
order to elevate these noxious acid vapours into 
the atmosphere before scattering them abroad ; 
yet he has lately confessed that they still con- 
tinue to be a nuisance to his neighbourhood. 
It, therefore, becomes more interesting to have 
to state that Mr. William Maugham, surgeon, 
and chemical demonstrator, in the London gal- 
lery for the illustration and encouragement of 
practical science, has been fortunate enough to 
discover and to patent a means of rendering 
these noxious fumes of muriatic acid, evolved 
in the soda works, available in the manufacture 
of the chlorides of lime and soda, as well as se- 
veral other chemical articles in extensive use, so 
that they may be no longer mischievous, but be 
converted into most beneficial and important 
objects of commerce. We are also happy in 
being enabled, through his means, to describe 
4 process by which even old junk, or tarred 
Topes and sail-cloth, can be converted into 
Superfine paper; the invention of Mr. James 
Bourns, so long since as in the year 1805 ; and 
communicated in a letter to his son, Mr. 
Charles Bourns, civil engineer, in the year 
1834; and by whom it was given to Mr. 
Maugham, whilst lecturing on bleaching in the 
gallery, as follows :— 
ae to my improvement in bleaching rags 
for making paper, I believe my right to the 
credit of introducing the practice is beyond 
doubt. But I never claimed the credit of any 
great application of scientific knowledge in the 
matter, but rather of practical experience. My 
mprovement consisted in applying the es- 
* Advising engineer and demonstrator in practical 


science applied to the improvement of the useful arts 
and mani tures, &c, . 





tablished principles of bleaching to the pre- 
paration of the rags. It was usual to submit 
the paper stuff in the form of half-ground pulp 
to the effect of chlorine gas, and, by repeated 
applications, to produce a tolerably clear colour ; 
but this caused a great wasting of the materials, 
a great accumulation of dirt, and great de- 
terioration in the strength of the fibres, without 
improving the pulp, excepting in its colour 
alone. By acting upon the unground rags, I was 
enabled to avail myself of the employment of 
the fulling-stocks for washing and beating 
them ; and which, being adapted to the purpose, 
by having strong brass plates perforated all over 
with small holes, placed in the bottoms of the 
vats, for suffering the foul water to escape, 
enabled me to perform the necessary operations 
with facility and without waste, or the increase 
of dirt ; and the stocks washed the rags clear 
of sand or grit, much more effectually than the 
paper-engines did. 

“ My preparation of the rags consisted in 
boiling them in potash-ley, once or twice, as 
occasion might require, and well washing them 
in the fulling-stocks previously to their being 
put into the engine. The application of the 
chlorine was done, either in its state of gas, to 
the rags, when ground into *‘ half-stuff,’ or, 
by putting into the engine, when the stuff was 
* half-beat,’ a clear solution of chloride of lime. 
In preparing very coarse rags, or tarred ropes, 
I used an application of lime-wash in the boiler, 
instead of potash, for the first boil, and then 
solutions of potash. By this treatment I was 
likewise eminently successful in extracting 
pitch from sail-cloth and ropes, so as to make a 
good clean paper from them, and particularly 
strong. It was found of great use in the ma- 
nufacture of tissue-paper;* as, in that very 
thin article, strength of fibre was of the greatest 
value. It is so long since I have thought on 
the subject, that it would take me some time 
to collect any useful ideas from my memory, or 
from any materials I may possess; but this is 
the outline of the matter.t The paper made 
from the rags thus prepared by me was found 
to be, as before mentioned, particularly strong. 
The sheive of the flax was destroyed ; and, in 
fact, a superfine paper, to all intents and pur- 
poses, was made from coarse rags: and the 
smooth, satin-like surface of it was exceedingly 
remarkable. In plate papers this smoothness 
was much valued; besides which, the cleanness 
and clearness of the papers were very superior. 
If I should derive any credit from my labours 
in thus bleaching of rags and ropes, I shall be 
well pleased, and set the greater value upon it, 
as the business owes me some compensation for 
a great deal of trouble, and some expenditure 
of money, as Weli as much valuable time, and 
which have never yielded me much of more 
solid rewards.”’ 

The writer of this article well recollects the 
extraordinary sensation caused by the fact of 
newspapers being printed upon paper made of 
** old junk !” and he trusts that Mr. Bourns’ 
very modest appeal to the candid consideration 
of our great paper-makers will now meet with 
the attention it so well merits. He also well 
remembers seeing fulling-stocks, fitted up with 
upright perforated plates of brass, expressly for 


* And would, no doubt, be equally valuable for bank- 
note paper.—T. G. [Might we not add, for pocket maps, 
&c., strangely printed in England on strong coarse paper, 
which occupies much room, and soon cuts into pieces at 
the folds; while in America and other countries they are 
executed on a fine thin paper, which lies in the smallest 
compass, and endures twenty times as much wear and 
tear.—Ed. L. G.)} 

t And is quite sufficient to enable any persons con- 
versant with the process of paper-making to carry it into 
complete effect.—7. G. 





this valuable purpose, although he has no 
knowledge whether or not the process has con- 
tinued in use; at any rate, if so, it is practised 
in privacy. It is, however, well deserving of 
universal adoption in this prodigious demand 
for paper-making materials: and we must now 
no longer look for a supply from worn-out 
rags; but must convert the vegetable fibres 
themselves directly into paper-stuff from hemp 
or flax, either by this or some similar processes. 

He was shewn, at an eminent paper-maker’s, 
in Hertfordshire, at the above period, a mode 
of cleansing the rags from dirt and grit, by 
placing them in an enormous rotating wire- 
sieve. Here, however, the dirt and grit were 


{but very imperfectly removed; and the re- 


mainder of the grit acted a very mischievous 
part in the cutting-engines, by blunting the 
edges of the blades ! 

Great improvements have been made in the 
simplification of the machinery for paper-mak- 
ing in the United States of North America, and 
some of which have been recently patented in 
this country ; and from the adoption of them, 
the greatest expectations of economising the 
process may be confidently looked for. Indeed, 
a machine for making long paper can be af- 
forded there for about 60/. It need hardly be 
added, that the machines for a similar purpose, 
here, cost, at least, ten times that sum. The 
consequence is, that these American machines 
are largely employed in that country —at least 
200 paper-makers there having adopted them. 

May the writer venture to suggest, that, 
possibly, the flax and hemp manufactures of 
this country might be very greatly improved 
by the adoption of Mr. Bourns’ fulling-stocks 
to the beating of the flax and hemp in their 
raw states, in order to loosen and remove their 
cross fibres; instead of braking, and after- 
wards subjecting the long fibres to the hackling, 
and other processes, to fit them for being spun 
and woven into cloth, and thus to preserve 
their greatest strength and beauty; both of 
which are, in a great measure, sacrificed in the 
present abominable and unwholesome process 
of water-retting, or rather rotting them. 

The satiny appearance of the plate- paper 
described by Mr. Bourns, was, no doubt, owing 
to the favourable mode of preserving, instead 
of injuring, the fibres of the materials. The 
late Mr. James Lee had a patent process for 
dressing flax, without water-retting it, of so 
superior a kind, that the fibres so treated were 
mistaken for silk by the dealers in the latter 
article, from the splendour and glossiness of 
them. And bank-note-paper, made of the tow of 
his flax, was of a surprising degree of strength. 
His process was, however, too expensive to 
come into general use. Mr. William Salisbury 
has also a patent for dressing hemp and flax by 
a cheap process, without water-retting them, 
and thereby preserving their native strength of 
fibre. He attempted to carry his process into 
effect in Ireland, but found himself so greatly 
opposed by those interested in retaining the old 
mode of water-retting, and thereby creating a 
cloth of little durability, that he was actually 
forced to quit that country, in order to save 
his life. 

In treating hemp in the fulling-stocks, it 
may be well previously to strip off the fibrous 
bark from the hard woody part of the stems ; 
and, as is done at Bridport, in Dorsetshire, 
where a manufactory of articles of hemp, of 
superior strength, such as horse-girths, shoe- 
makers’ thread, and bow-strings, for instance, 
has been long established. Now, the action of 
the fulling-stocks hitherto chiefly employed in 
the woollen cloth manufacture, seems pecu- 
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liarly well adapted to the opening of the long 
fibres, and the removing of the cross fibres of 
hemp and flax; together with the washing off 
the mucilaginous, resinous, and other matters, 
by the constant passing of water, either warm 
or cold, through the stocks, during the opera- 
tion, to speedily fit those highly important 
materials for being spun and woven into 
fabrics; occasionally, also, calling in the va- 
rious bleaching processes during their manipu- 
lation. And we do not despair of this, after 
we have known that the coarse Russian hemp, 
from which cables, and other ropes, are made, 
has been thoroughly whitened and made into 
delicate tissue paper. 

The ultimate fibres of flax when freed from 
the cross-fibres and other matters are beau- 
tifully white, and, like polished rods of glass of 
a cylindrical shape, when viewed by the mi- 
croscope under highly magnifying powers. 
Those of New Zealand flax, however, are like 
ylass tubes, being perforated throughout, and 
thus admit the water to enter their interior. 
This unfortunate structure unfits the New 
Zealand flax for being employed in the making 
of cables, unless previously impregnated with 
some preparation to render it impervious to 
water. 

What improvement in the social comforts 
may we not speedily anticipate from the ex- 
tended employment of machinery and che- 
mistry in furnishing materials for paper. 
making, cheap and delicate articles of clothing, 
and in a thousand other ways of producing 
highly valuable products from the raw mate- 
rials so bountifully diffused by Nature! Whilst 
the rapid passage on the ocean, on common 
roads, on railways, and on rivers and canals, 
will cause the most distant places to approx- 
imate, as it were, near to each other; and 
thus to bring bulky, heavy, and hitherto nearly 
immovable and useless articles into markets 
where they will speedily find purchasers, ‘and 
become availing objects of manufacture, food, 
and utility. 

May we now hope that, in addition to the 
improvements recently effected in our patent 
laws, a reduction in their price may take 
place ; and that thereby the ingenious inventor 
may expect to secure to himself some reward 
for the benefits he confers upon the public; 
and that thus many valuable inventions which 
at present are suppressed in the breasts of 
their discoverers, and lost, may be patented, and 
eventually become the property of the world. 

Such are now the improvements made in the 
propelling wheels of steam-boats with fixed 
paddles, by Mr. E. Galloway, that the shocks 
on their entering the water are now entirely 
done away, and no back-water is lifted, and 
thus the swell occasioned thereby is removed ; 
and they likewise present no mark for the 
waves of the ocean to strike against. Mr. 
Jacob Perkins has likewise invented a new 
paddle.wheel possessing similar valuable pro- 
perties. He has also greatly improved the 
tubular boilers of the high-pressure steam- 
engine, and rendered them perfectly safe, and 
also his steam-generators both for steam-en- 
gines and his powerful steam-gun; so that by 

ese improvements, together with the new 
condensor, by which the water.of the sea, 
rivers, &c., is made to perform the important 
office of condensation without carrying other 
water for that purpose, we may now con- 
fidently expect to see a steam-boat communi- 
cation realised with the United States of Ame- 
rica, if not even to more distant parts of the 
globe ! 

It is no doubt true, and we regret that it is 
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so, that these most important changes will, 
perhaps, occasion some slight temporary in- 
convenience to persons used to the present old- 
fashioned systems, and who either will not, or, 
perhaps, cannot accommodate themselves to the 
new ones; but these evils are common to all 
innovations, and must be submitted to, as they 
will surely be more than compensated by the 
blessings which science inevitably brings in its 
train. And the dissemination of sound prac- 
tical knowledge so widely as it is now pro- 
gressing, will most certainly enable mankind 
to change their employments with much greater 
ease than formerly. 

An impotent attempt has been Jately made 
to decry and suppress machinery, the chief 
agent by means of which we have been enabled 
to prevent this country from becoming a 
colony to France, and by the extended em- 
ployment of which we can only hope to main- 
tain that envied station amongst the civilised 
world to which we have attained. We trust 
that this weak and wicked foolery will meet 
the contempt it deserves, and that we shall 
hear no more of such foolish endeavours. 


(We should note, that we have been obliged for this 
review chiefly to a correspondent of practical skill and 
experience.—Ed. L. G.]} 





The Magician. By Leitch Ritchie. 3 vols. 

12mo. London, 1836. Macrone. 
For The Magician read The Conjuror, and 
the title of these volumes will give a much 
more accurate idea of the contents. The day 
for this sort of fiction is completely past; we 
can take no part in wonders which are none to 
us, and we care not for niysteries which we 
can ourselves explain, while blue flames and 
red lights are quite given over to the theatre. 
Mr. Ritchie has fallen into the fatal mistake of 
supposing such details could now amuse, unless 
made subservient to the investigation of cha- 
racter. He has succeeded in laying bare no 
workings of the human heart, no mental pro- 
cess of how the stronger mind subdues the 
weaker. We know no more of Gilles de Retz 
and his Magician at the close, than we do at 
the beginning, except that they are both hand- 
some men: one of whom always appears either 
in black armour or a white beard. It is an 
exaggerated copy of Leicester and Alasco—sav- 
ing that it wants the reality and humanity 
which Scott gave to his living personifications. 
David, the attendant, and former pupil, who 
counteracts by the knowledge he has acquired, 
is also a copy of Wayland Smith. But the 
imitative is carried ou to a degree which we 
wonder has not occurred to Mr. Ritchie him. 
self: the old Jew, Caleb, and his daughter, are 
the very repetitions of Isaac and Rebecca. The 
following scene, where the father finds that his 
child is a prisoner, is too striking a resemblance 
to be past over: — 

Caleb exclaims, ‘*‘ Speak not to me of life! 
Speak not to me of home! Silence, young men, 
for I laugh at your threats, and defy your 
power! It is true, that but a little while ago I 
should have knelt at your feet, and implored 
your pity for my gray hairs. I should have 
hidden mine iniquity from you, as with a 
cloak, and have fenced it round about with lies, 
and with oaths. I should have trembled at 
your voice; and when your eyes saw me, my 
marrow would have melted within my bones, 
and my blood would have become as water. I 
should have withered away before your face, 
and shrunk aside out of your path, creeping on 
my belly like a worm. In a word, I should 
have been, and seemed, that abject thing into 
which the laws of the ignorant and brutal 
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Christians have converted the sacred people, 
And why? Because, even in the midst of 
obloquy and contempt, I had still something to 
live for — some secret hope — some lonely con- 
solation — some object for which to strive — to 
dare — to suffer —to lie —to deceive — to lose 
earth —and to hazard heaven. I am now free, 
My gold is as dross in my eyes, for I have no 
child to inherit it. The savour of my life is 
gone, and I fear not death. Iam a Jew no 
longer. Behold, I am a man!’ As Caleb 
spoke, his swarthy features seemed to be lighted 
us by the supernatural glare which shot from 
his eyes; his insignificant figure appeared to 
expand ; and his action, open, bold, and pic. 
turesque, was invested with the wild dignity of 
despair.” 

What is this but Isaac roused into human 
indignation for the sake of Rebecca, in the 
power of the Templar, in the dungeon scene of 
**Tvanhoe ?” Another coincidence is even more 
striking: Hagar has reason to suppose, while 
captive with De Retz, that her honour is in 
danger. 

“** Yet another moment!’ said Hagar, re- 
covering her recollection, but not her colour, 
and standing upright, without assistance —‘ I 
have wept, prayed, screamed, struggled, bribed 
—and allin vain. Hope is no more. Lo, the 
door opens ! I am on the threshold. Will the 
Most High, under these circumstances, impute 
it to me as a crime, if I transgress his divine 
laws?” * That He will not!’ said De Brique. 
ville, —‘ I will take my oath of it. And if He 
should — why, you are a Jewess, and will be 
damned at any rate!’ * In His mercy I put my 
trust ; and I deliver myself into His hands— 
thus!’ and with the speed of lightning, she 
drew a small dagger from beneath her vest. 
Even the quick eye of the slave was too slow. 
He could not turn aside the blow; but he in- 
stantaneously covered her heart with his broad 
hand, which she pinned to her side with the 
blade. Hagar, in all probability ignorant that 
her design had failed, was then carried sense- 
less into the tower, amidst the muttered curses 
of De Briqueville, and inarticulate cries at once 
of pain and triumph from the slave.” 

What is this but the hint taken from Re- 
becca, threatening to throw herself from the 
parapet, while in captivity with the Templar? 
As to the more original portions, they are little 
worth the criticism. The narrative is inco- 
herent; the mystery of the principal actor, left 
quite unexplained; and the scenes, crowded 
with actors, who come and go we know not and 
care not wherefore. We had expected better 
things—but Mr. Leitch Ritchie’s Magician 1s 
a complete failure. 





Encyclopedia Britannica (seventh edition). 
Edited by Prof. Napier. Vol. XIII. ; Part I. 
Edinburgh, 1836. A. and C. Black ; Lon- 
don, Simpkin Marshall, and Co. ; W hittaker 
and Co. ; Hamilton and Co. ; Dublin, Cum- 
ming. ; 

Tue diligence and skill with which this work 
is continued, again claims our notice and warm 
approbation. The present Part is from “ LAB, 
to the word, “ Linen ;” and is fully equal to 
its precursors as a work of information and 
reference. The dissertations are also worthy 
of i high character. 





y MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Chinese ; a General Description of the Empire A 
China and its Inhabitants, by J. F. Davis, Esq. F.R.! ” 
late H. M. Chief Superintendent in China. 2 vols. —_ 
(London, Knight.) —Prettily illustrated with cone 
this is a very pleasing, and likely to be a very POPU est 
view of China, selected and arranged from the 
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aul We do not know r~ work on the subject so 
well calculated to amuse and inform the reader. 

Guide to St. rg and Moscow, &c., by F. Coghlan. 
Pp. 269. (London, S. Prout; Great Morskoy, St. Pe- 
tersburg, L. Dixon.) — The mere title of this book is a 
chapter upon the wonderful change which has taken 

ce within the present century. Guides to Paris, 
nome, pooh! to Moscow, is but the beginning of the 
beginning : Constantinople will come next season; Cairo, 
Petra, Bombay, Peru, &c. &c. in due course. Not 
having travelled the route from London Bridge, by 
Hamburg, Lubeck, Tra’ le, C dt, &c. to the 
Russian capital, we cannot check Mr. Coghlan; and will, 
therefore, only say, that his is a neat book, and, we pre- 
sume, possesses his usual accuracy. 

Historical Sketches (Library for the Young): Spain and 
Portugal, Vol. II. Pp. 374 (London, Knight.) — No 
countries furnish more interesting historic sketches than 
Spain and Portugal; and we have here a good selection 
of them to engage the attention of youth. 











ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Tue usual monthly meeting was held on 
Thursday afternoon, Viscount Gage in the 
chair.—Forty new members were elected into 
the Society; 43,890 persons visited the gar- 
dens during May. Among the presents, 
there was the body of a hen, whose plumage 
had assumed that of the male. The Princess 
Victoria presented two musk-deer. The report 
spoke of the excellent condition of the giraffes. 
M. Thibaut, to whom was entrusted the care 
of the giraffes now at the gardens in the Re- 
gent’s Park, speaking of these interesting 
creatures, says that the giraffe is extremely 
fond of society, and very sensible ; he has ob- 
served one of them shed tears when it no longer 
saw its companions, or the persons who were 
in the habit of attending to it. The giraffe 
eats with great delicacy, and takes its food 
leaf by leaf, collecting them from the trees by 
means of its long tongue. It rejects the thorns, 
and in this respect differs from the camel. As 
the grass on which it is now fed is cut for it, 
it takes the upper part only, and chews it until 
it perceives that the stem is too coarse for it. 
Great care is required for its preservation, and 
especially great cleanliness. M. Thibaut fur- 
ther says that he found the flesh of the giratfe 
excellent eating; the Arabs are very fond of it. 
On the 15th of August last year, Thibaut saw 
the first two giraffes; a rapid chase, on horses 
accustomed to the fatigues of the desert, put 
him and his companions in possession, at the 
end of three hours, of the larger of the two ; 
the mother of one of those now in his charge. 
Unable to take her alive, the Arabs killed her 
with blows of the sabre; and, cutting her to 
Pieces, carried the meat to the head-quarters, 
where it was cooked and eaten.* 


MEDICO-BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 

May 25th. Dr. Ryan in the chair.—A paper 
was read on a new mode of preparing 
and preserving medicinal infusions. The 
principal change in the preparation consists in 
having a perforated plate, on which the sub- 
stance to be acted on is placed, and over which 
the boiling water is poured. As the fluid be- 
comes charged with the virtues of the medicine, 
it sinks through the perforations, and fresh 
liquid comes in contact with the medicine. In 
order to its more effectual preservation, it is 
Tecommended, that the infusion be filtered 
while hot, into a closely stoppered bottle, 
which should be completely filled, so that air 
be not in any way present. Some observations 
Were made, by Dr. Sigmond, on the bad senna 
now in the market; the extent to which it was 
adulterated being very great. 





at A popular description and history of these giraffes, 
: ith an account of their attendants, &c., has been oppor- 
tunely published by Mr. Hurst, and will increase the 
interest with which they are visited. 





ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

On Friday evening, Mr. Pettigrew unrolled a 
mummy in the presence of a very crowded audi- 
ence, to whom he delivered a lecture, which occu- 
pied three hours, and was, nevertheless, hurried 
over in many important points. Mr. P. took 
general views of the various matters connected 
with his subject ; the method of preparing, of 
embalming, of rolling, of depositing the corpse, 
&c. &c. &c., so that it was 11 o’clock before 
he arrived at the actual body before him. How- 
ever, it was at last divested of its cerements, 
and turned out, as was anticipated from the 
hieroglyphics on the sarcophagus, to be a well- 
charred priest,—the son, grandson, and great- 
grandson of priests. Nothing material was dis- 
covered about the body ; the inscriptions possess 
greater interests. 


GRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

Tue last meeting of the Graphic was less pro- 
ductive of striking works of art than usual. It 
is to be hoped the members will exert themselves, 
and not suffer so excellent an association for 
the promotion and encouragement of the Fine 
Arts of England, to languish. They have 
powers and talents sufficient for its exaltation. 


ASHMOLEAN SOCIETY, OXFORD, 
May 20. The president in the chair.—Dr. Buckland 
communicated to the Society a notice on some very 
curious recent discoveries of fossil footsteps of unknown 
quadrupeds, in the new red sandstone of Saxony, and of 
fossil birds in sandstone of the same formation, in the 
—z of the Connecticut. The sandstone which bears 





e imy ions of these f ps is of the same age with 
that in which, in the year 1828, Dr. Duncan discovered 
the footsteps of land tortoises, and other unknown animals, 
near Dumfries. In the year 1834, similar tracks of at 
least four species of quai owed were discovered in the 
sandstone quarries of Hesseberg, near Hildburghausen. 
Some of these appear to be referable to tortoises, and to 
a small web-footed reptile. The largest footsteps mark 
the path of a large quadruped; probably allied to 
Marsupialia, or animals that carry their young in a pouch, 
like the kangaroo. The name of Chirotherium has been 
given to this animal, from a distant resemblance, both of 
the fore and hind feet, to the human hand. The size of 
the hind foot was twice as great as that of the fore foot, 
being usually eight inches long and five inches wide: one 
was found twelve inches long. These footsteps follow one 
another in pairs, at intervals of fourteen inches from pair 
to pair, each pair pany too the same straight line. Both 
large and small steps have the great toes alternately on 
the right and left side, and bent inwards like a thumb. 
Each step has the print of five toes. The fore and hind 
foot ate nearly similar in form, though they differ so 
greatly in size. No bones of any of the animals that 
made these footsteps have yet been found. Another dis- 
covery of fossil oe has still more recently been made 
by Professor Hitchcock, in the new red sandstone of the 
valley of the Connecticut. In three or four quarries of 
this sandstone he has ascertained the existence of the 
tracks of at least seven extinct species of birds, referable, 
probably, to as many extinct genera. All of these appear 
in regular succession on the continuous track of an 
animal in the act of walking or running, with the right 
and left foot always in their relative proper places. he 
distance of the intervals between each footstep on the 
same track is occasionally varied, but to no greater 
amount than may be explained by the bird having altered 
its pace. Many tracks are often found crossing one 
another, and they are sometimes crowded, like impressions 
of feet in the muddy shores of a pond frequented by ducks 
or geese. All these fossil footsteps most nearly resemble 
those of Gralla (waders). The impressions of three toes 
are usually distinct; that of a fourth, or hind toe, is 

enerally wanting. The most remarkable among these 
footsteps are those of a gigantic bird, twice the size of an 
ostrich, whose foot measured fifteen inches in length, ex- 
clusive of a large claw measuring two inches. The toes 
of this bird were large and thick. The most frequent 
distance of these larger footsteps, from one another, is 
four feet; sometimes they are six feet asunder. The 
Jatter were probably made by the animal when running. 
There are also tracks of another gigantic bird, having 
three toes, of a more slender character. These tracks are 
from fifteen to sixteen inches long, exclusive of a re- 
markable appendage extending backwards from the heel 
eight or nine inches, and apparently intended (like a 
snow-shoe) to sustain the weight ofa heavy animal walking 
ona soft bottom. ‘The impressions of this appendage re- 
semble those of wiry feathers, or coarse bristles, which 
seem to have sunk into the mud an inch deep—the toes 
had sunk much deeper: and round their impressions the 
mud was raised into a ridge several inches high, like that 
round the track of an elephant in clay. The length of the 
step of this bird appears to have been six fect; the foot- 
steps on the five other kinds of tracks are of smaller size, 


—————— === 


and the smallest indicates a foot but one inch long, and a 
step from three to five inches. The length of the leg of 
the African ostrich is about four feet, and that of the foot 
ten inches. All these tracks appear to have been made on 
the margin of shallow water, that was subject to changes 
of level, and in which sediments of sand and mud were 
alternately deposited. And the iength of the legs, which 
must be inferred from the distance of the footsteps from 
each other, was well adapted for wading in such situations. 
Professor Powell afterwards gave a short account of the 
progress of his researches in light. Professor Brongniart 
and Dr. Milne Edwards, of Paris, were present at the 
meeting. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. ! 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


OxrorpD, May 25th.— The following degrees were 
conferred :— 

Masters of Arts. —E. J. Edwards, Grand Compounder, 
A. C. Tait, Rev. R. Scott, Fellows, Balliol College ; 
R. J. Roberts, R. Burgess, Rev. G. W. Owen, New Inn 
Hall; Rev. T. F. R. Read, Scholar, Rev. J. D. Clark, 
University College; Rev. T. L. Trotter, Lincoln Col- 
lege; R. Muckleston, Scholar, H. Parker, Worcester 
College; Rev. J. Irvine, Rev. H. W. Wright, Rev. T. E. 
Poole, Rev. J. K. Glazebrook, Rev. R. S. Hawker, Mag- 
dalen Hall; W. Smyth, Rev. E. Harland, Wadham Col- 
lege; Rev. J. K. Charlton, Hon. H. C. Bagot, Christ 
Church; Rev. H, J. Swale, Rev. F. Storr, Queen's Col- 
lege; E. Meyrick, E, W. Pears, Rev. G. C. Hall, Demys, 

agdalen College; H. P. Guillemard, Scholar, Kev. 
E. R. Larken, Trinity College; Rev. T. W. Goodlake, 
H. Le M. Chepmell, Scholars, G. B. Rogers, Pembroke 
College; Rev. G. A. Webb, Merton College; J. L. Ross, 
Oriel College; Rev. C. W. Bingham, H. Hill, Fellows, 
New College; T. Briscoe, Fellow, E. L. Barnwell, 
Scholar, Jesus College; Rev. H. Knapp, St. John’s 
College. 

Bachelors of Arts. —H. Grey, St. Edmund Hall; W. F. 
Donkin, Scholar, University College; H. Holbech, Christ 
Church; T.W. Weare, O. Gordon, Students, Hon. A. W. 
Bagot, J. B. Beresford, C. S. Cocks, A. Borradaile, Hon. 
A. Wodehouse, Christ Church; C. Seager, Scholar, A. 
Atwood, T. Orgill, Worcester College; . Preedy, Wad- 
ham College; E. Meyrick, W. M. Herchmer, Queen's 
College; H. Shute, J. E. Grubb, C. Dunlop, Pembroke 
College; W. Cope, J. Ballard, A. Taylor, J. Butler, J. 
Pycroft, H. W. B. ey Ling, | College; J. Hill, 
Fellow, New College; S. Barney, H. B. Bullocke, F. 
Browne, Exeter College; A. Orr, J. S. Utterton, C. H,. 
White, Oriel College; R. H. M. Hughes, Jesus College, 


CamprinGE, May 25th.— The following degrees were 
conferred :— 

Doctor in Divinity.—Rev. H. Robinson, St. John’s Col- 
lege, Compounder. 

Licentiate in Physic.—F. Branson, Caius College. 

Masters of Arts.—G. Williams, Trinity College; Rev. 
J. Clay, Rev. T. N. Hamilton, St. John’s College, Com- 
pounders; Rev. G. Gooden, Jesus College; E. Hedges, 
Queen’s College. 

Bachelors in the Civil Law.—C. K. Jones, Downing Col- 
lege; W. Wenman, Trinity Hall. 

Bachelors of Arts. —T. Hodgson, J. J. Evans, Trinity 
College; H. Percy, St. John’s College; A. R. Ford, St. 
Peter’s College, Comy der; J. Campbell, Queen’s Col- 
lege: E. C. Awdry, Catharine Hall; M. H. Gosselin, 
Christ's College. 

T. J. Marker, Exeter College, Oxford, was admitted 
ad eundem. 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 
Davies GitpEeRT, Esq. in the chair. Dr, 
Granville directed attention to a requisition ° 
which he read, calling for a general meeting of 
the fellows touching certain alleged irrégu- 
larities respecting discussions which had re- 
cently taken place; and also touching a book 
presented to the Society, for which the usual 
vote of thanks were withheld from the author. 
The book in question is Dr. Granville’s ‘‘ His- 
tory of the Royal Society ;”” which was reviewed 
in the Literary Gazette a few Numbers back. 
The treatise contains, as our readers may re- 
collect, many strange statements in reference 
to this learned body, and the council probably 
thought it would be improper to acknowledge 
such a work ** with the usual honours.” We 
abstained from noticing the discussions, because 
we considered they did not exactly come within 
the scope of our reports; notice of a general 
meeting, however, having been given, we have 
thus briefly adverted to the business. There 
was read a note on the deficiency of rays in 
the solar spectrum during the late annular 
eclipse; also, a paper on the magnetical ob- 
servations of Captain Back, made during his 





last voyage. The mean result of the dip at 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 
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Fort Reliance, was 84° 1’. The communication 
was written by Mr. Christie, and is chiefly 
composed of tables. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Mr. Hamitron in the chair.—Mr. Double- 
day exhibited a cast from a seal of Henry II., 
shewing the king seated on a throne; but, 
unlike all the other royal seals of England, 
having no reverse or counterseal. Also, a cast 
from the seal of Louis VII. of France. The 
secretary concluded the reading of Mr. Bur- 
gess’s memoir of the old bridge at Stratford-le- 
Bow, built under the direction of Matilda, 
queen of Henry I., who died about the year 
1118. The original bridge had been cased and 
widened, which appeared in the under part of 
the arches, very similarly to some of the arches 
of old London Bridge. 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Str,—There is a oe in one of Horace’s Epistles, 
lib. i. ep. 10, which, perhaps, has not hitherto been satis- 
factorily translated. I beg to offer the following ver- 
sion :— 

** Non qui Sidonio contendere callidus ostro 

Nescit Aquinatem potantia vellera fucum 

Certius accipiet damnum, propiusve medullis, 

Quam qui non poterit vero distinguere falsum.” 
Qui callidus non nescit contendere, he who is able skil- 
fully to compare, vellera potantia Aquinatem fucum Si- 
donio ostro, the cloths dyed at Aquinas with the Sidonian 
purple, certius accipiet damnum, propiusve medullis, 
will both more probably and more intensely suffer a re- 
verse of fortune, quam qui non poterit vero distinguere 
falsum, than the man who never could distinguish the 
counterfeit tincture from the true. 

Horace, I conceive, argued that the luxurious in- 
habitant of Rome (in modern language we should say, 
the Roman dandy), who could not be deceived in these 
manufactures, would suffer more sensitively any mis- 
fortune than the individual of simple habits, who, residing 
in the country, never troubled his head about such re- 
finements. It appears, I think, that the context, Quem res 
plus nimio delectavere secunda@, §c, «++++++++e+e00++ Suge 
magna ;’ and the fable, also, which the poet has intro- 
duced, all accord entirely with the interpretation here 
proposed of the four lines above cited. If Horace had 
written qui non Sidonio, the order would have been qui 
non callidus, the contrary of what he intended. By} 
commencing with non, the negative connects itself wit 
nescit.—I am, &c., John Frank Newton. 

Weymouth, May 28, 1836. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Monday. 
Institute of British Architects, 8 p.m.— 
Entomological, 8 r.m.— Marylebone, 8} P. M. 
Prof. Vaughan, on the History of Roman Literature. 
Tuesday. 
Linnean, § vp.m.— Horticultural, 1 p.a.— 
Society of Arts, 1 p.m. 
Annual Distribution of Prizes, at the Hanover Square 
Rooms, 


Belgrave, 8 p.m. 


Mr, T. Jackson on the early Inhabitants of America; 
and following week. 


Wednesday. 

Society of Arts, 74 p.m.—Geological, 8} P.M. 
—Graphic, 8 p.m.—Literary Fund Anniver- 
sary, Freemasons’ Tavern, 6 r.m.—Medico- 
Botanical, 8 p.m. 

Thursday. 

Royal Society, 84 v.m.—Antiquaries, 8 P.M. 

—Society of Literature, 4 p.m. 
Friday. 

Royal Astronomical, 8 p.m.——Royal Institu- 

tion, 84 p.m. 





FINE ARTS. 
EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(Fifth Notice.) 
Intro the Antique Academy we now descend— 
we trust for the last time. We have always 
designated this place, the purgatory of art ; it 
is worse to three-fourths of the works which it 
annually contains. Among the favoured few, 
occupying the best situation in the room, the 


No. 453, The Lords John and Bernard Stuart, 
enamel after the original by Vandyke ; No. 477, 
The Countess of Morton—enamel after the 
original by Vandyke ; and No. 454, Lord St. 
Helens — enamel from life ; allby H. P. Bone, 
the artist has equally shewn the correctness 
and excellence of his eye ; and his skill in this 
difficult, but enduring department of art. 

No. 465. Moolvee Mahomed Ismael Khan, 
ambassador from the King of Oude. SS. Lover. 
—Wewere glad to see this powerful and charac- 
teristic whole-length, on ivory, filling so pro- 
minent and excellent a place. It does honour 
to the distinguished individual whom it repre- 
sents: and exhibits, to great advantage, the 
talents of the highly and variously gifted artist 
from whose pencil it has proceeded. 

No. 466. Portrait of the Lady Louisa 
Cavendish ; No. 475. Portrait of Mrs. Henry 
Pearce. A. E. Chalon, R.A.—Time was 
when many a gallant knight would have been 
prepared to break a lance in asserting the 
superior charms of the one or the other of 
these rival beauties. We are ourselves some- 
what divided in our opinion on that point; but 
we are quite sure that Mr. Chalon has done his 
best in both instances. 

No. 488. Pharaoh beholding the approach of 
the plague of darkness ; No. 498. Interior of a 
dwelling of the Israelites: their surprise at the 
external darkness. G. Jones, R.A.— As in 
former designs of a similar kind, displaying Mr. 
Jones’s knowledge of chiaro oscuro. The 
latter of these scenes is finely understood, and 
would furnish the theme for an admirable pic- 
ture, ona more extended scale. 

No. 477. Portrait of George Farmer, Esq. 
G. Richmond.—We take this not par pre- 
ference, but as the first-mentioned in the 
catalogue of Mr, Richmond’s portrait drawings ; 
all of which are of the highest order of excellence, 
and possess the best qualities of art. To our 
own gratification, and to the honour of the 
artist, the room is enriched with his full num. 
ber of them. 

No. 511. The Caeder Oak on the estate of 
Major Mackworth, Glen Usk, Monmouthshire. 
G. W. Shepherd.—One of the finest examples 
of this magnificent and national tree that we 
ever remember to have seen represented. Le- 
gends out of number are, no doubt, connected 
with its history; and generations after genera- 
tions have expressed their admiration of its 
durability. The execution is highly creditable 
to the talents of the artist. 

No. 568. Portraits of two Young Ladies. 
Miss F. Corbeaux.—Talent and taste unite in 
this pleasing performance. 

No. 561. Stonehenge. J. Constable, R.A.— 
The effect with which Mr. Constable has 
judiciously invested his subject, is as marvel- 
lous and mysterious as the subject itself. 

No. 584. The Half-way House. J. J. 
Chalon, A.— Represented under the dreary 
effects of winter’s deep snow, and calculated 
to call up in the shivering traveller’s mind the 
fireside comforts of his distant home. 

No. 615. An Interior. G. Sintzenich.—As 
beautiful and sweetly finished a little piece of 
still-life, painted in water-colours, as we ever 
met with. 

No. 592. Portrait of Lord Lyndhurst. A. E. 
Chalon, R.A.; No. 598. Portrait of Miss Fitz- 
clarence. A. E. Chalon, R.A.; and No. 593. 
Spanish Gipsy Girls, sketched at Seville. J. F. 
Lewis ; are clever specimens of the artists’ 
talents. 

No. 883. Christ crowned with thorns. J.M. 
Scrymgeour. A pretty little cabinet picture. 





enamels, as heretofore, take precedence. In 


(To be continued.) 


ARTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT FUND, 
THE anniversary of this truly beneficial Insti- 
tution was observed on Saturday in Freemasons’ 

| Hall, Sir M. White Ridley in the chair, and 
| supported by Sir M. A. Shee, Sir F. Chantrey, 
| Mr. Phillips, and other eminent ornaments of 
\the fine arts. The day was rather unfortunate 
for a numerous assemblage of persons of rank, 
| being the king’s birth-day, and consequently 
claiming their attendance in other quarters, 
But, though the company was not, the sub. 
scription was, as large as could be expected. The 
duties of the chair were very ably performed by 
the president, who spoke with great judgment 
and feeling of the value of the arts, whether 
for national refinement and gratification, or 
for commercial and manufacturing prosperity ; 
and warmly advocated the cause of this very 
benevolent Institution. Sir M. Shee, both in 
proposing his health, and returning thanks for 
his own, in conjunction with the Royal Aca- 
demy, delivered himself with his customary 
elegance and felicity of expression; and the 
intervals were charmingly filled up by Broad. 
hurst, C. Taylor, Chapman, and others of the 
musical choir. The fund has relieved 479 cases 
of distress by sums amounting to 4305/. 7s. ld. 
This is its best eulogy. Its total investments 
amount to 9678/. in the 34, and 404/. in the 
3 per cents. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Greenwich Pensioners commemorating the Au- 





niversary of the Battle of Trafalgar. Painted 
Hodgson 


and engraved by John Burnet. 

and Graves. 
THE conception of Wilkie’s admirable picture, 
of ** Chelsea Pensioners reading the Gazette of 
the Battle of Waterloo,” was new and pleasing. 
In the representation of a battle itself there 
must always be much that is painful to the 
spectator ; but the contemplation of the patri- 
otic, professional, and domestic joy with which 
the intelligence of victory is received at home, 
or with which it is subsequently commemo- 
rated, has no such alloy. Mr. Burnet’s fine 
line-engraving of the picture to which we have 
just alluded, did ample justice to the original. 
But why were our military triumphs to obtain 
this mild memorial of their value, and not our 
naval? The name of Trafalgar will always 
shine as splendidly in the annals of Great 
Britain as that of Waterloo ; for by the former, 
the fleets, as by the latter, the armies, of our foe, 
were for a time annihilated. This chasm the 
noble work before us happily supplies. Im- 
bued with the spirit of his able predecessor, 
Mr. Burnet has, from a picture painted by 
himself, produced a print, of the same size 
and character as the one from Wilkie, and 
which is, in every respect, a suitable pendant 
to that popular plate. The scene is Green- 
wich Park. A number of naval veterans, 
among whom are Tom Allen, Lord Nelson's 
faithful coxswain for fifteen years ; Matthews, 
a gunner’s mate; Brown, captain. of the fore- 
top; Welch, captain of the maintop ; and 
Stacy, a sailor of the Victory, in the battle of 
Trafalgar, have assembled, under the shade ot 
a clump of magnificent trees, to celebrate the 
anniversary of the glorious day. The materials 
for their festivity lie scattered about. Several 
lof the boys of the Naval School are eagerly 
‘listening to details of the action ; and two = 
them are displaying the British flag in the 
branches of the tree. As a connecting link be- 
tween the descending and the rising genera- 
tion, a fine young sailor of the present day, be- 
longing to the Victory, is loudly cheering the 
youthful heroes. The introduction of some 
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graceful females and playful children adds to 
the interest of the foreground ; and in the 
middle distance a group of pensioners, seated on 
a bench, eating hot mutton-pies, and evidently 
fighting their battles over again, is highly cha- 
yacteristic. The noble cupolas of the Hospital, 
and the river Thames, with a frigate firing a 
salute in honour of the day, form the appro- 
priate background. In this beautiful print, 
Mr. Burnet has preserved great variety of ex- 
pression, and has shewn the skill in composition 
and effect which was to be expected from the 
author of so valuable a treatise on those quali- 
ties of art. We have no doubt that, in this es- 
sentially maritime country, the general love and 
admiration of the ** blue-jackets”’ will soon 
give to his work the extensive circulation which 
it deserves. 


William Godwin. Painted by J. Northcote, 
R.A. ; engraved by G. Dawe. Graves and Co. 
WuatEvER differences of opinion may exist, 
—and, no doubt, wide differences of opinion do 
exist—as to the soundness of some of Mr. God- 
win’s political and other doctrines, especially 
those promulgated by him in his youth, no 
one, who has ever read a line from his vigorous 
pen, can deny him the character of having been 
an original and a profound thinker ; and, which 
is much more, it is evident that his great intel- 
lectual powers were always devoted to what he 
conscientiously believed to be the benefit of his 
fellow men. In the present age of mental 
effort and struggle, it is high, but only just 
praise to say, that Mr. Godwin has produced 
several works, in various departments of know- 
ledge, which, in the words of Milton, “ the 
world will not willingly let die,” and which 
must ever be considered as honourable to British 
genius and literature. There is great manliness, 
simplicity, and penetration, in the portrait under 
our notice, which appears to have been painted 
when Mr. Godwin was scarcely beyond the 
prime of life. Is it national partiality, to fancy 
that such a head could have belonged only to 

an Englishman ? 


W. Daniel's Collection.— We understand 
that a collection of pictures, relating chiefly to 
the scenery and costume of India, together with 
drawings in water-colours of Windsor and on 
the coast of Great Britain, by W. Daniel, the 
Royal Academician, is announced for sale by the 
Messrs. Fosters, on Thursday. To the merits 
of this artist, the versatility of his powers, the 
fidelity of his representations, and the beauty of 
his execution, our pages have long borne ample 
testimony. The amateurs and collectors of the 





works of native artists will have an opportunity | 
of enriching their galleries with productions | 
which have seldom been equalled in kind and| 
character, 


pele 





BIOGRAPHY. 
W. YOUNG OTTLEY, ESQ., F.A-S., &C. 


devoted to his favourite pursuit of the fine arts, 
which he embraced with the steadiness of 
mature purpose, when quite a boy at school. 
His name is entitled to be held in recollection 
in a threefold character ; namely, as an artist, a 
collector, and a writer on subjects connected with 
antiquities and the fine arts: but under each of 
these heads, our present notice must necessarily 
be very brief. As an artist, having only 
wielded the pencil as an amateur, Mr. Ottley 
was comparatively but little known, and that 
chiefly amongst a select circle of friends, who 
always found difficulty in prevailing upon him 
to exhibit any of his performances. ‘The only 
work of magnitude, which we know of by him, 
is the ‘* Fall of Satan,” 8 feet by 6,.which was 
exhibited at Somerset House, in 1823; and 


though in an unfinished state, called forth well-| 


deserved admiration, as an elaborate and mas- 
terly composition. For the rest, we believe, 
that his pencil was chiefly occupied in land- 
scapes and groups of figures from nature, 
imaginary sketches, and historical studies, none 
of which, however, with the above exception, 
he took the trouble of transferring to canvass. 
His earliest instructions in landscape drawing 
he obtained from Mr. Cuit, of Richmond, in 
Yorkshire, and he subsequently took lessons in 
the same line, from Mr. John Brown of London, 
a justly celebrated artist, whose collection of 
drawings he also purchased ; but whence he 
obtained his proficiency in a higher department 
of the art; namely, the delineation of the 
human figure, does not appear, except it were 
from the relics of the Michelangiolos, Coreg- 
gios, and other giants of old, whose works 
were, for a long series of years, the objects of 
his ardent and industrious study. It was with 
this purpose that Mr. Ottley, in 1791, when 
scarcely twenty years of age, proceeded to 
Italy, the land of poetry, of painting, and of 
song: where, wrapt in admiration of the end- 
less treasures of art, which opened around him 
on all hands, and practising his own pencil, and 
the pencils of others whom he employed in tak- 
ing copies of all that struck his fancy, he be- 
came almost domesticated for about ten years. 
During this time, we need hardly say, that his 
propensities as a collector, had every opportu- 
nity of developing themselves; and, amongst 
a variety of other works of art, which he there 
became possessed of, is a very interesting series, 
on wood, by the very earliest masters of Italy, 
of religious subjects, which were removed from 
the walls of churches, at the time the French 
were in Italy, and thus timely rescued from 
destruction, by the hand of one who could 
appreciate their merit and their value to the 
brotherhood of art. This curious and unique 
collection he was always wont to describe 
as the most interesting, and, to the student, 
the most valuable feature in his gallery. An- 
other extensive collection which he formed at 
this period, was that of the original draw- 


ginally intended, did not appear till 1823. As 
it stands, the volume contains eighty-four 
plates, about one-half of which are from the 
best drawings of Michelangiolo and Raffaelle. 
This collection of drawings Mr. Ottley subse- 
quently parted with to his friend Sir Thomas 
Lawrence for 8000/.* His collection of en- 
gravings, which he continued to enrich with 
fresh acquisitions up to within a very few years 
of his death, is supposed to be one of the most 
complete and best selected in Europe. It is 
well known that Mr. Ottley never stood at 
trifles when he was bidding for a scarce speci- 
men or a choice impression, which he always 
did in person, and not by commission, as has 
since become the fashion; and his presence on 
such occasions, together with that of a few of 
his brother collectors, used to give a zest and 
stimulus to the business of the auction-room, 
which subsequently it has too often wanted. 
As a contributor to the literature of his coun- 
try, Mr. Ottley is justly entitled to a high cha- 
racter as an industrious, an independent, and, 





jings of the best masters of Italy, from the 


Tue world of letters has, as we announced in| earliest dawning of art down to the splendid 
our last Literary Gazette, sustained a serious| days of Raffaelle and Coreggio, the Caraccis, 


loss in the person of Mr. Wm. Young Ottley, {and Salvator Rosa. Unwilling to retain to 
who died on Thursday week, at his house in| himself the sole enjoyment of surveying these 
Devonshire Street. The disorder, which car-| valuable tracings of genius, Mr. Ottley, soon 
tied him off, was not, we believe, of a very|after his return to England, undertook the 
definite character; but the gradual decline of! arduous task of putting forth a series of 
his health and appearance had long been a| fac-similes of these drawings, in large folio, 
subject of painful remark amongst his friends, | under the title of the “ Italian School of De- 
and ‘gave rise to their apprehensions for the | sign,” upon which the first engravers and 
result, in which he himself partook, some) draughtsmen of the day were employed by 
months before his illness confined him to him. Of this magnificent work, the first part 
his bed. Mr. Ottley was far advanced in his | appeared in 1808, and the second about four 
‘ixty-fifth year when he died; having been | years afterwards; the third part, which con- 
uearly half a century actively and zealously | cluded the work rather within the limits ori- 


| we fear, often to his cost, a disinterested writer. 
His “¢ Italian School of Design” we have already 
mentioned ; his other principal works are, the 
{companion work of the “ Florentine School,” 
(1826); the ‘* Origin and Early History of 
Engraving,” 2 vols. 1816, a work well known 
to all contemporary bibliographers ; ‘‘ the Staf- 
ford Gallery ;” “ the Critical Catalogue of the 
National Gallery ;’’ and the first part of an ela- 
borate ‘* Dictionary of Engravers” (8vo. 1831), 
for which he had for thirty years been collecting 
materials, but from the labours of compiling 
which he was obliged to desist when undertaken 
at a later period of life; besides various other 
contributions to Rees’s Cyclopedia, the Archx- 
ologia, and other miscellaneous productions. 
We must not omit noticing, amongst these, a 
paper addressed to the Society of Antiquaries 
(of which he was an old member and one of 
the council), being a dissertation on a MS. of 
Aratus, in the British Museum, which was 
supposed to have been written in the tenth or 
twelfth century, but which Mr. Ottley, by a 
chain of ingenious and erudite argument, which 
we cannot attempt to follow here, shewed to 
have belonged to the third century, if not 
earlier ;—a circumstance which, of course, 
added much to the value of this interesting 
relic. The last work in which he was en- 
gaged, and which, within the last few sheets, 
he lived to see through the press, was a 
controversial essay on the conflicting claims 
of Haarlem and Mentz to the honour of the 
first use of movable types; a work in which we 
believe Mr. Ottley’s indefatigable and adven- 
turous spirit of research called to his aid some 
materials of a rather novel description. This 
work, it is expected, will speedily appear. 
Such is a brief outline of the accomplishments 
and ordinary pursuits of this real wooer of the 
arts. Like a true devotee, Mr. Ottley was 
prone to indulge his ruling tastes in the 
privacy of his own study, where a few steady 
and intimate friends were always sure of find- 
ing him, when they sought his converse or 
his counsel, and beyond which his unambitious 
thought seldom wandered for public applause. 
It was often a matter of surprise to those who 
appreciated his excellent judgment, and his 
various acquirements, that he had never been 
called upon to exercise them in a more public 
sphere in the service of the arts of his country. 
Whose the loss may be and whose the fault, 
that he was not sooner called into such a field 


* A majorit of them at this moment form the glorious 
exhibition (8th and 9th of the series) a Mr. W urn’s, 





St. Martin’s Lane.—Ed, L. G. 
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of action, we do not pretend to say: certain it 
is, that, ‘until the’ death of Mr. Smith, the 
curator of the prints and drawings in the Bri- 
tish Museum, in 1833, Mr. Ottley was permit- 
ted to remain uninterruptedly in the seclusion 
of his study. Then it was that he was induced, 
for the first time, we believe, in his life, to 
apply for the vacant situation, which, though 
much beneath his merits, was not without 
some hesitation and a pretty smart canvass 
awarded to him. He no sooner received the 
appointment, than he applied his mind to the 
laborious task of surveying and re-arranging 
the whole collection in his charge, and subse- 
quently compiled a series of classed catalogues, 
which the frequenters of the print-room had 
long acknowledged to be a desideratum. 
DRAMA. 

King’s Theatre. — La Gazza Ladra was 
given for the last time this season on Tuesday ; 
and Grisi delighted us more than ever, though 
we could not help feeling angry with her for 
frittering away Di Piacer in flourishes, and a 
total alteration of the melody. Besides this, 
her acting and singing throughout displayed 
intense feeling. Tamburini and Lablache, too, 
were as admirable as heretofore; and Rubini 
made the most of the little he had to do as 
Gianetto. It was very absurd to have the part 
of Pippo, which is written for a counter-tenor, 
performed by a bass. It placed Giubilei, a 
very meritorious performer, in an awkward 
position ; and it is still more to be censured, 
that, in consequence of this stupid arrangement, 
the lovely duet, Deh pensa! and much of the 
music of the second act, had to be omitted. 
This is not management, but mismanagement. 

Drury Lane.—The Maid of Artois, an opera, 
the music by Balfe, has been produced here ; 
and—but for the outrageous puffery about it — 
we should say, with a certain degree of deserved 
success. As a whole, it is a heavy opera, and, 
in our opinion, inferior to the Siege of Rochelle. 
Still there are several delightful compositions 
in it; and with Malibran, Phillips, Templeton, 
and other admirable vocalists, were it twice as 
long, and twice as tedious, it would possess 
recommendations sufficient to entitle it to suc- 
cess. The folly of the stage is in the absurd 
exaggeration with which it is endeavoured to 
be imposed on the public; but hyperbole has 
been so lavishly and senselessly used in this 
way, that it has lost its effect; and only mid- 
dling houses are got to the Maid of Artois, 
though extremely well propped up by the best 
farces and actors now to be had at the Drury 
Lane, on the nights it is performed. On the 
alternate nights the benches might witness, if 
benches could see, such performances as Pizarro, 
being, we presume, part of the contract for 
which Mr. Paumier (olla) has paid the lessee 
to be allowed to appear a certain number of 
times. The other parts are so strongly cast as 
to be likely to crowd the theatre to the ceiling ; 
for we have Mr. Mears in Orano, Miss Mar- 
shall in Topac, Mr. Honner in Huasca, and 
the two soldiers personated in the most military 
style by Messrs. Fenton and Hatton! Masa- 
niello, badly done, is another novelty. 

Covent Garden. — The triumphant repre- 
sentation of Jon, proving that (if well con- 
ducted by honourable men—by men of station 
in society, to entitle them to be entrusted with 
the direction of our national and patented 
theatres—by men of education, and conversant 
with dramatic literature) the legitimate drama 
of England has only to be brought legitimately 
forward to ensure immense success, has led to 
its repetition on Wednesday and yesterday, 





We shall offer some criticism on this play, as 
acted, in our next. 

Haymarket. — Rosina, that sweet musical 
entertainment, was sweetly given here on 
Wednesday: Belville, by Sinclair; the Cap- 
tain, by Stretton; Weekes, the Irishman; and 
Rosina, P. Horton. The Provoked Husband 
was also strongly cast; better than it could be 
at any of the large theatres, in almost every 
character. The nightly selection is most cre- 
ditable to the management, the performances 
of a high order, and the whole eminently merit- 
ing the public favour. 

English Opera House.— Here the Middy 
Ashore goes on, as we thought it must, ad- 
mirably ; 4nd it is but common justice to the 
associated performers who are carrying on this 
concern, to note, that their exertions have not 
only been marked by discrimination in what 
they have brought forward, and by the exercise 
of high individual and collective talent in the 
performances, but by the production of a rapidly 
succeeding series of novelties, which together 
have eminently entitled them to the public 
patronage, which has rewarded their zeal by 
nightly filling their theatre. On Monday a 
comic operetta, in two acts, called the Queen 
and the Cardinal, was successfully added to the 
list of running favourites. It is an alteration 
of the Queen's Jewel, played at the Tottenham 
Road Theatre, with music, and very pretty 
music too, by Mr. George Linley. The 
whole is a pleasant drama. Mr. Bland, as 
Buckingham, is excellent, particularly in song. 
Miss Murray looks Anne of Austria (the Queen 
of France) to admiration, but does not act so 
well as she looks. A Miss Mary Ann Atkin- 
son made her début in the piece, and possesses 
an organ of magnificent richness and power ; 
which, however, she has not yet learned to em- 
ploy to the best advantage. We have reserved 
our last praise for Mr. Perkins, in Richelieu. 
Always correct, and generally effective, we do 
not recollect to have seen this gentleman to so 
much advantage before. He displays uncom. 
mon talent. His personation is masterly. A 
romantic musical drama has also been produced 
since; it is entitled the Skeleton Lover; but it 
came out on the Cup day, and must bide till 
Saturday next for a notice. 





VARIETIES. 

Statue of George I1I.— We regret to find 
that after every preparation had been com- 
pleted for the inauguration of this splendid 
production of art this day, under the auspices 
of the Duke of Cumberland and a numerous 
body of distinguished noblemen and gentlemen, 
two or three individuals, who have opposed its 
erection on the site assigned by the Woods and 
Forests, have momentarily effected their object 
by obtaining an ex parte injunction from the 
Vice Chancellor, who, without giving the other 
side a hearing, has stopped this national tri- 
bute, approved by the sovereign, and sanctioned 
by the requisite official and parochial author- 
ities) When time permits the lengthy affi- 
davits to be answered, it is to be presumed 
there can be no further hindrance of this loyal 
and patriotic monument to the memory of the 
best of kings. 

Fall of the Lander Column. — We regret to 
see it announced in the newspapers that this 
handsome column, erected at Truro to comme- 
morate the noble exertions and great African 
discoveries of the Landers (so justly distin- 
guished by their fellow-townsmen and by their 
admiring country), has fallen to the ground. 
It was just completed, and a test of its stability 





applied, when the foundation gave way, and it 





rr) 
became a mass of ruin. Fortunately no ‘person 
was hurt ; and it is to be hoped the design will 
be speedily re-constructed. 

School of Design, and for the practical Im. 
provement of our Manufactures.—On Monday, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in a discussion 
on miscellaneous estimates for the year, in. 
timated his intention of movinga parliamentary 
grant for the above purposes. This is a truly 
enlightened intention : to accomplish what has 
been much and long wanted; and we trust it 
will not be dealt with a niggardly hand. 

The Prisoners at Ham.—The subject of the 
release of the unfortunate Prince Polignac and 
his fellow prisoners, at Ham, was brought 
under discussion in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday, by Mr. T. Duncombe, who spoke 
very judiciously and feelingly on the occasion, 
We trust this public demonstration of sym. 
pathy will lead to the desired result; and we 
cannot help congratulating the Literary Gazette 
on having raised the first voice in England, 
which suggested, and earnestly pressed, the 
expediency of extending mercy to these suffer. 
ing individuals. 

The Abbotsford Subscription.—A meeting of 
the committee elected to raise a public subscrip. 
tion to secure Abbotsford, with its library and 
antiquities, as an heir-loom to the descendants 
of Sir Walter Scott for ever, took place at Mr. 
Murray’s, Albemarle Street, on Monday, when 
Lord Mahon was called to the chair. The 
Marquess of Northampton, Sir Coutts Trotter, 
Mr. Adam, Mr. Morritt, and other gentlemen, 
took part in the proceedings, which terminated 
in a resolution to summon the general body of 
subscribers, lay before them a statement of the 
amount realised, and propose its application to 
the object for which it was collected. Thanks 
were then voted to the noble chairman, and the 
committee adjourned. 

The Literary Fund Anniversary, on Wednes- 
day promises to be a brilliant one, and attended 
by many eminent foreigners, diplomatic and 
men of great literary reputation ; besides a fair 
sprinkling of natives of fame and genius. The 
Turkish ambassador ; the Moulvee from Oude; 
Don Juan Galindo, the representative of Guate- 
mala, and hjmself high in the scientific world ; 
M. Von Raumer ; and others, belong to the 
former division: Mr. Barry, the architect, 
Sergeant Talfourd, Mr. Macready, Mr. Lover, 
Dr. Croly, Mr. T. Hook, Mr. Emmerson Ten- 
nent and several other distinguished members 
of the House of Commons, to the latter. We 
are not certain of the attendance of Words 
worth, Lord Cole, Lord Lincoln, &e. &c., but 
believe they are expected to be present, and by 
their presence promote the welfare of this, the 
most cosmopolitan of Britain’s benevolent in- 
stitutions. 


Ole Bull's Concert on Wednesday, at the 
King’s Theatre, was fairly attended ; and his 
performance of Paganini’s celebrated variations 
of Nel cor pix mi non sento, astonished and 
delighted his audience. His own Adagio Re- 


ligioso was still more charming; and is, indeed, 
a divine composition. The mournful suppli- 
cations of the distracted mother, on the loss of 
her child, are almost too affecting to be borne. 
The subject ought to be known to the hearers, 
however, in order to appreciate the wonderful 
skill of the execution. ‘The rest of the concert 
was also excellent in its various parts and per- 
formers. : 
Four Giraffes.—The view of these beautiful 
animals attracted a field-day at the Zoological 
Gardens on Sunday last. They are in pres 
health, and their motions singularly graceful. 
The crowd, however, rendered it difficult to 
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obtain a satisfactory look at them ; for nothing 
can be imagined more inconvenient, and to 
females distressing, than the mode of admis- 
sion to the gardens, and also to the house in 


which the giraffes were visible. 


The Eistedvodd.—This extremely interesting 
festival took place on Tuesday, Mr. W. Wynn 
presiding. The music and Welsh singing and 
harping were altogether a most delightful treat, 
and did much honour to the arrangements of 


Mr. Parry. 








LITBRARY NOVELTIES. 


In the Press. 


Dr. Lindley announces a Selection of the most remark- 
able of the Tribe of Orchideous Plants, in folio Plates, 
executed in a manner worthy of their interest and beauty, 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


A Histo! 


of Russia, in 2 vols. Vol. I. (forming Vol. 


LXXIX. of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclo.), f.cap 8vo. 6s. 
cl.—The History of Banking in Ireland, by J. W. Gilbart, 
gvo. 5s. bds. Mornings with Mamma, or Dialogues on 
Scripture, 4th Series, 18mo. 4s.6d. bds.—The Mountain 


Decameron, by Jos. Downes, 3 vols. 


post 8vo. 1/. 11s. Gd. 


bds.—Hore Viatica, The Author, Mela Britannicus, 12mo. 
lls. cloth.—Sketches of the Coast and Islands of Scotland, 
and of the Isle of Man, by Lord Teignmouth, 2 vols. post 
vo. 21s. cloth.—Paley’s Evidences of Christianity, with 
Analysis and Examination Questions, by the Rev. George 
Fisk, LL.B. 12mo. 6s. 6d. bds. — Tales of the Woods and 
Fields, being a Second Series of «« Old Men’s Tales,” 3 vols. 
t 8vo. l/. lls. Gd. bds. — The Magician, a Romance, 

y L. Ritchie, 3 vols. post 8vo. 1. 11s. 6d. bds.—Lord Rol- 
dan, a Historical Romance, by A. Cunningham, 3 vols. 
8vo. 1. 11s. 6d. bds.s—Memoir of William Carey, D.D. 

y Eustace Carey, 8vo. 12s. cloth.—Saul and David, a 
Sacred Dramatic Poem, by the Rev. E. Bagnall, M.M. 
6s. cloth.—Case of the Protestants of Ireland, by the Rev. 
M. O'Sullivan, A.M. 8vo. 5s. cloth.—Masterpieces of Eng- 
I.: Locke on Education, 
12mo. 6s. cloth. — Maclise’s Illustrations to the Reliques 


lish Prose Literature, Vol. II 


of Father Prout, 8vo. 15s. cloth 


.— The Introduction of a 


Justice of the Peace to the Court of Quarter Sessions, by 
W. Robinson, LL.D. 12mo. 18s.—- Wood Leighton, by 
Mrs. Howitt, 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. bds. — Adven- 
tures of William and Rosa in Town and Country, 18mo. 
2%. half-bd.—The Young Divine, by the Rev. W. Fletcher, 
18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. — Excursions in Switzerland, by J. F. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


Brass GEOGRAPHICAL SLATES. 


These Slates, on each of which Two Outline or Skeleton 
Maps are permanently engraved, are intended for Children to 
practise Geographical Exercises upon, by writing in the names 
of the Countries, Towns, Seas, Islands, &c. which may be erased 
as often as desired without injuring the Map, Price, including 
the two corresponding Key Maps, 2s. Size of Slate, 13 inches 
by 11 inches. 

« This useful design is so justly and so well explained by Mr. 
Betts, in a letter accompanying specimen Slates, that we cannot 
do better than adopt his words, only adding thereto our hearty 
commendation of his process for improving the student in geo- 
graphy.”—Literary Gazette, Jan. 2d, 1836. 

London: Published by John Betts, 7 Compton Street, Bruns- 
wick Square; and to be had of all Booksellers, Stationers, and 
‘Toymen. 

LEWIS'S SPANISH SKETCHES. 
KETCHES and DRAWINGS of the 
ALHAMBRA, consisting of Twenty-six of the most in- 
teresting Scenes of the Exterior and Interior of that Splendid 
Monument of Moorish Grandeur. Drawn on Stone by J. 
Harding, R. Lane, A.R.A., J. F. Lewis. Coloured exactly like 
the Original Sketches, of which they are perfect fac-similes, and 
mounted in a Portfolio, price 10/. 10s. A few early copies of the 
India Impressions, price 5/. 5s. half bound. 
London: Hodgson and Graves, Printsellers to the King, 
6 Pall Mall. 





ORTRAIT of the late WILLIAM 
GODWIN. 

On Monday, the 6th instant, will be published, price l/. 1s.,a 
finely executed mezzotint Engraving from the admired portrait, 
by Northcote, of this distinguished writer. Dedicated, by per- 
mission, to Earl Grey. 

As only a limited number of impressions will be struck off, an 
early application is ded 
London: F, Graves and Co. (late Colnaghi), 23 Cockspur Street, 

Charing Cross; and John Macrone, 3 St James's Square. 








ESSRS. LONGMAN and CO.’S 
CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS for 1836 
is new ready, price 2s. 
39 Paternoster Row, London, 
%%* Libraries purchased. 





In one vol. oblong 4to., in neat fancy boards, with 34 plates, 
ci 


price ll. 

IBYL-LEAVES, or DRAWING-ROOM 

SCRAPS; consisting of Groups of Figures, Flowers, 

Vases, Birds, Butterflies, &c. &c., presenting a variety of Studies 

in the art of cutting out Black Paper, for the instruction and 
amusement of Young Ladies. 
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Pictures, Prints, Books, and Drawings, 
of Sir William Beechey, R.A. 


MESSRS. CHRISTIE and MANSON 


respectfully inform the Nobility and Connoisseurs that, 
ON THURSDAY, JUNE 9th, AND TWO 
FOLLOWING DAYS, 
THEY WILL SELL BY AUCTION, 
AT THEIR GREAT ROOM, KING STREET, ' 
ST. JAMEs’S SQUARE, 
The Entire Collection of the Works of that eminent Painter, 
Sir WILLIAM BEECHEY, R.A., 

Who is leaving his town residence, comprising a few fancy 
subjects, particularly the much-admired picture of Hebe; por- 
trait of Hebe; portraits of his Majesty, of the Royal Family, and 
of other noble and distinguished characters, particularly of George 
the Third and Queen Churlotte; the Dukes of York, Kent, and 
Sussex; the King of Wirtemberg, Blucher, Platoff; the Persian 
Ambassador, Aboo al Hassan; the Marquess of Chandos, Earl 
St. Vincent, Lord Exmouth, Mrs. Siddons, &c. &c.; a few 
admirable copies from old masters, by Sir William Beechey, 
including the portrait of Titian, Henrietta Maria, and others 
from pictures in the king's collection; a small collection of pic- 
tures by old masters, including capital speci of 

Titian, Parmegiano, Van Dyck, 

Tintoretto S. Rosa, Van Goyen, Parocel, 

Caracci, Rubens, Molyn, Smirke, R.A., 
and a few drawings purchased at Sir Joshua Reynolds's sale; 
together with his large collection of prints in the portfolio, con- 
sisting of proofs and choice impressions of portraits after Sir 
Joshua and Sir William Beechey’s own works, and after old 
masters; with some prints and drawings framed and glazed, and 
the library of modern books in general literature; a few books 
of prints, and some casts from antique marbles. 

May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 





Rembrandt, 


Remaining Enamels of the late Henry 
Bone, Esq. R.A. 
MESSRS. CHRISTIE and MANSON 
Respectfully inform the Nobility and Public, that, 
ON TUESDAY, JUNE 7th, 
THEY WILL SELL BY AUCTION, 


AT THEIR GREAT ROOM, KING STREET, 
ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, 


At One o'clock precisely, 
BY ORDER OF THE EXECUTORS, 
The remaining Portion of the exquisite Enamels of the late 
HENRY BONE, Esq. 
Consisting of Miniatures, after capital Pictures by Titian, 


Cooper, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. bds.—Posthumous Me- 
moirs of his Own Times, by Sir N. W. Wraxall, 3 vols, 
fvo, 21.28. cloth.— Minutes of Engineering Evidence be- 
fore Committee of the House of Commons on the London 
and Brighton Railway Bills, 8vo. 7s. cloth. — History of 
Wesleyan Methodism in Halifax, by J. U. Walker, 12mo. 
4s. bds. — Schloss Hainfeld, or a Winter in Lower Styria, 
by Capt. Basil Hall, post 8vo. 10s, 6d. bds.— Noureddin, 
or the Talisman of Futurity, by C. J. Finch, f.cap. 4s. 6d. 
bds.—Tales of Fashion and Reality, by the Misses Beau- 
clerk, First Series, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.—The Medico- 
Botanical Pocket-Book, by G. Spratt, 10s. 6d. cloth.— ci ek ee 3 Sale 
Friendly Letters to the Society, by Dr. Ralph Wardlaw, = 

12mo. 7s. bds.— Two Essays, on Assurance and Pardon, MUSIC 


by Dr. Ralph Wardlaw, 12mo. 5s. bds. 

— R. CIPRIANI POTTER will be as. 
sisted by the following Eminent Performers at his 

Morning Concert, Monday, June 13th, at the Hanover Square 

Rooms; — Madame Malibran, Miss Clara Novello, Mrs. H. Cc 

Bishop, M. Ivanhoff, M. Kroff, Mr. E. Seguin, M. Moscheles, 


- del Sarto, and V. Dyck; Historical Portraits, including those 
of Henry IV., Henry VII., and Henry VII1., and Characters who 
| flourished in their reigns; large Portraits of George I11. and IV. 
and Charles X.; Lady Dysart, whole length, and many others. 

May be viewed Saturday and Monday preceding, and 
Catalogues had. 


II. 

Every Englishman his own German Master; 
or the shortest and easiest I duction to a T 
Practical Knowledge of the German Language. 
sender. In 1 vol. 12mo. cloth bds. price 5s. 

A. Richter and Co., Foreign Booksellers, Soho Square, 
Who will very shortly publish 

St. Petersburg, Constantinople, and Napoli 

di Romania, in 1833 and 1834. A characteristic Picture, drawn 


during his residence there, by M. Von Tietz, Councillor of Lega- 
tion. 2 vols. small 8vo. with Portraits, 
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SOUTHGATES’ ROOMS. 
Books on Architecture and the 
Sciences, in Quires. 
By MESSRS. SOUTHGATE and SON, 


AT THEIR WEEKLY SALE-ROOMS, 
92 FLEET STREET, 


ON THURSDAY, JUNE 16th, and THREE 
FOLLOWING DAYS, 
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M. De Beriot; Messrs. Nicholson, Willman, Moralt, Lindley, 
and Dragonetti. Leader, Mr. F. Cramer. 








SALES BY AUCTION. 


The Cabinet of Exquisite Dutch Pictures 
of Sir Charles Bagot, G.C.B. 
MESSRS. CHRISTIE and MANSON 
Respectfully inform the Nobility, Connoisseurs, and Public, that, 
ON SATURDAY, JUNE 18th, 

Precisely at Two o’Clock, 

THEY WILL SELL BY AUCTION, 

AT THEIR GREAT ROOM, KING STREET, 

ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 

The entire Collection of Dutch Pictures, of the very highest 
Class, of the 
RIGHT HON. SIR CHARLES BAGOT, G.C.B, 

This exquisite Cabinet, selected with so much taste and judg- 
ment, will be ised by the i as having formed so 
important a part of the capital Exhibition at the British Insti- 
tution in 1833, with those of his Majesty and the Marquess of 
Wi i fe hey prise, among other almost matchless 
specimens of most of the greatest masters of the Dutch school, 
the Intruder, the exquisite gem by Metzu; a Landscape by 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We cannot at present answer the questions of G. Y. C., 


oa G. G. C. 
Islanders ; 


(Regent’s Park), 
but will make inqui 


Musinny communicate the result, 
won critiques in our next. 
€ thank A, B, for both his notes. 


respecting the Pitcairn 
ry, and, if favoured with 





4 ; the Flax Winder, ~~ G. Dow; the Music Party, by 
Jan Steen; a Landscape with Figures, the chef-d’euvre by 
Asselyn; the Trumpeter, W. Mieris; a Horse Fair, Wouver- 
mans; and others by 


A. V. de Velde, Hobbi 


jning Portions of the very extensive 
bl 


Quire Stock, Copper-plates, Copy- 
rights, &c. 


Of Architectural and Scientific Works, Theoretical, Practical, 
Ornamental, and Descriptive, of the late 


Mr. JOSIAH TAYLOR, 
Architectural Library, No. 59 Holborn. 

Pursuant to an Order pronounced in the High Court of Chan- 
cery, in the Cause, Taylor v. Scrivens, on Terms of Credit; in- 
cluding, among a variety of important articles, the remaining 
Stock, Coppers, and Copyright of 

Britton’s Cathedral Antiquities of England, or a 
Archi 1, and Graphical Iilust of the Cathedral 
Churches; in 14 vols., medium and imperial 4to, This work 
embraces Histories and Accounts of the Cathedrals of Canterbury, 
York, Salisbury, Norwich, Winchester, Lichfield, Oxford, Peter- 
borough, Wells, Exeter, Gioucester, Hereford, Bristol, and Wor- 
cester; illustrated by 312 engravings, nearly the whole of which 
are executed by J. and H. Le Keux, from elaborate and expensive 

rawings by Mackenzie, Cattermole, Gandy, Taylor, Cresy, 
Baxter, Bartlett, &c. The whole work has cost the Proprietors 
at least 19,000/. Each Cathedral constitutes a complete work and 
volume. Picturesque Antiquities of English Cities, by John 
Britton, F.S.A. &c. ; Topographical Sketches of North Wiltshire, 
by the same Author ; Campbell's Vitruvius, Emerson’s Mechanics, 
Ottley’s History of Engraving, Hoffland’s White Knights, Lang- 
ley’s Builder’s Assistant, Lugar’s Sketches for Cottages, Lugar’s 
Country Gentlemen's Architect, Moses’s Vases, Overton’s Designs, 
Palmer's Iron Railway, Plaw’s Ferme Ornée, Repton’s Frag- 
ments on Landscape Gardening, Tod’s Pians and Elevations of 
Hothouses, Greenhouses, &c., Tredgold on the Steam Engine, 
the Coppers of Carter’s Ancient Architecture of England, con- 
sisting of 109 Plates, &c. &c. 
Cc 


Historical, 








i will be forwarded to those Gentlemen who will favour 





Rembrandt, Teniers, 
F. Bol, F. Hals, V. Huysum, V. der Capella, 
Ph. de Koninck, F. Mieris, V.der Heyden, Backhuysen, 
A. Ostade, W. Mieris, Everdingen, Hackhert, 

J. Ostade, De Hooghe, Ruysdael, Weenix. 


May be publicly viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 


Messrs. Southgate and Son with their Address. 


iy ene | advanced upon Duplicate Portions of Booksellers’ 
Stock, upon Libraries, Portions of Libraries, &c. All Accounts 
promptly settled, 

82 Fleet Strect, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AN 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
MIDSUMMER PRIZES. 
ELECT WORKS of the BRITISH 
POETS, from Chaucer to Jonson; with Biographical 


Sketchese 
By R. SOUTHEY, E 
1 large vol. Seo, 30s. = Bis, =r gilt edges. 


Select Works of the British Poets, from 
Jonson to Beattie ; 
With Biographical and Critical Prefaces, 
By Dr. Aikin. 
1 vol, 8vo. 18s. cloth; 20s. with gilt edges. 


Tetroduetion to Geology, 
With the most important recent Discoveries. 
By Robert Bakewell. 
4th edition, 8vo. a and Cuts, 2ls, 


Montgomery’s (James) Poetical Works. 
» 18s. 


Lectures on Poetry ond General Literature. 
By James Montgomery. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Moral of Dine, 
With 24 beautifully coloured Plates, royal 8vo. 30s, half-bound, 


vil. 
Book of Nature ; 
A Popular Illustration of the General Laws and Phenomena 
of Creation. 
By J. Mason Good, M.D. 
3 vols. f.cap 8vo. 245, 
Vill, 
Family Shakspeare ; 
With the a of the Objectionable Expressions. 
T. Bowdler, Esq. 
1 vol. 8vo. with 36 siamo 30s. cloth; gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


IX, 
Lalla Rookh. 
By Thomas Moore. 
Foolscap 8vo. with Four Plates, 14s, 


x. 
Woman, in her Social and Domestic Character. 
By Mrs. John Sandford. 

Foolscap &vo. 6s, 


XI, 
Conversations on Chemistry. 
By Jane Marcet. 
2 vols, with Engravings, 12th edition, enlarged, 14s, 


By the same Author, 
Conversations on Natural Theology. 
7th edition, with 22 Engravings, 10s. 6d. 


XIL. 
Letters to a Young Naturalist, 
On the — of Nature and a Theology. 
. L. Drummond, ™ 
a J Rocky with Cuts, 7s. cq 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. 


Now ready, price 2s. 6d. 
SO raters ant LO to BOSSANGE, 
wm BARTHE'S Boop Lowen L'S GEN ER RAL CATA- 
LOGUE, p ~ a Selection of all the 
most appro’ Modern Publications up to | ‘the rece Time, and 
a Va of S Articles by them on the 








P 


The Prices marked in this Supplement have been fixed at 
Shillings for Francs, and in future all Books ordered from their 
former Catalogue, and the present one, will be sold at that rate. 

Also just published, 

Hammer, Histoire de l’Empire Ottoman, 
Vols. 3 and 4, with Beautiful Atlas, folio, price 1/. 

Dr. Lingard’s History of England, from the 
Invasion of Julius Cesar to James the Second, abridged for the 
first time and continued from that Period to 1835, by P. Sadler. 
2 thick vols. 12mo., with Map, balf-bound roan, price 12s. 

Splendidly ili. s'rated Edition, 
Price 2s. 6d. Part I. of 


x ~ .o 
HE ADVENTURES of GIL BLAS of 
SANTILL ta ee from the French of Le Sage, 
yT.sS LLETT, M.D. 
Embellished with & Giomaved first-rate Engravings on Wood, 
rom the original Designs of Jean Gigoux. 
Each Part will contain at least Eighty nitg of Letterpress, 
and an average of Fifty Plates. The whole will be beautifully 
printed in royal 8vo. and the Work completed in Twelve monthly 


London : J.J. Dabochet and Co. 75 Old Broad Street. Sold also 
_we C. Tilt, Fleet Street; and H. a Pall Mali East. 


Church and Universities. 
No. LIV. for June, completes the Ninth Volume of 


HE BRITISH MAGAZINE, 


and Monthly Register of Religious and Ecclesiastical 
Information, Parochial History, Documents respecting the State 
of the Poor, Progress of Education, &c. 

Contents.—Original Papers, Dev: otional and Practical—Sacred 
Poetry—C. orrespondence — Reviews of New Books — Miscellanea 
= uments—Church Matters — Ecclesiastical Intelligence — 
University News—-Births and — of the Month 
the Uni Funds, &c. 

Ju G. «and F, iivingtom St. Paul’s Churchyard, and —— 
loo Pt e, Pall Mall; J. Turrill, 250, and T. Clerc Smith, 287 
Regent Street. 








Carpenter's mone rgey gens 
In imperial 8vo, price 18s.; 4to. price 27 


HE. BIBLICAL COMPANION ; or, 


Introduction to the Reading and Study ofthe Holy Scrip- 
ture; comprising a comprehensive Digest of the Smeg 5H and 
Details of Biblical Criticism, Interpretation, Theology, History, 
Natural Science, &c. Sapien for popular use, 

By WILLIAM CARPE NTER 
Author of “ Lectures on Biblical Criticism,” &c, 


——$—— 
EE _) 
In | vol. royal 18mo, price 5s, cloth, 
prodkiss IVE E XERCISEs 
in WRITING GERMAN. 
By WILHELM KLAUER KLATTOWSKI, 
Author of the ** German Manual of Self Tuition,” &e. 

** Like all M. Klauer Klattowski’s productions, excellently 
devised to fulfil the proposed purpose. The German student 
cannot have a better guide."”—Literary Gazette. 

‘* Much as we have studied German, we have never before met 





“© We should not regard it as the great object of 
simply to hear another interpret what the Bible contains, but 
rather this, to ascertain how we may be able ourselves to discover 
its contents.”— Professor Plancke. 

London: Printed for T, Tegy and Son, Cheapside; and may 
be procured by order from every Bookseller in the United 
Kingdo om. 

HOWE’S CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. 
n 1 vol. 12mo. price 6s. Gd, 
(Oaks TIAN THEOLOGY. 

© By JOHN HOWE, M.A 
Selected and systematically eee with a Life of that eminent 


Di 
By SAMU tL ‘DUN 
Author of «* The Gospels Harmonised,” and Editor of * Clarke’s 
Christian Theology.” 

Contents:— Life of the Author — The Scriptures —God— The 
Attributes of God—The Trinity— Man — Christ — Repentance — 
Faith— Justification — Regeneration— The Holy Spirit — Love — 
Joy—Hope—Patience—Sanctitication— Prayer— Family Religion 
— Ministers and People — Good and Bad Angels — Apostasy — 

Afflictions—-Death—J udgment—Heaven—Helly &c. &c. &e. 

London: Printed for T. Tegg and Son, Cheapside ; and may 
be procured by order from every Bookseller in the United 
Kingdom. 

n 2 vols. handsomely bound in cloth, price One Guinea, 


HE RELIQUES of FATHER PROUT. 


Reprinted from Fraser’s Magazine, with Illustrations by 
Daniel Maclise, Esq. A.R.A. 
as This book is sufficient to make 
writers.”—New Monthly, “* No one, for | learning, talent, and ori- 
ginality, has surpassed Father Prout.” — Literary Gazette. “ Of 
the charming etchings which illustrate these volumes, our best 
praise is that they are worthy of their subjects.”—Court Journal, 
James Fraser, 215 Regent Street. 
BIBLICAL LITERATURE, 
Published by D. A. Talboys, Oxford. 
MANUAL of BIBLICAL 
ANTIQUITIES 
By JOHN JAHN, D.D. 
Professor of the Oriencal Languages, of Biblical pemtgeilints and 
Theology, in the University of Vie 
Translated, with an index lei illustrated, ¢ and many other 
ac tions, 
By THOMAS C. UPHAM. 
The 3d edition, (heciealie revised and corrected, boards, 15s. 
The Latin original of this work was recommended from the 
theological chair of this university, by the late regius prefessors, 
Van Mildert and Lloyd. 
It is also recommended by Professor Stuart, of the United States. 
The Rev, Hartwell Horne calls this, “A faithful English trans- 
lation, with valuable additions and corrections.” 

A Chronological and Analytical View of the 
Holy Bible, with Prefaces to each Book, and Remarks on various 
Subjects, intended to render the study of the Scriptures more 
pleasant and profitable. 8vo. boards, 108. 6d. 

An Introduction to Writing Hebrew ; con- 
taining a series of Progressive Exercises for ‘Translation into He- 
brew, adapted to Stuart and Lee’s Hebrew Grammar, with an 
English-Hebrew Lexicon, and an Appendix on the Pause, 8vo. 
boards, {)s. 

London: Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin and Marshall; and 
always to be had of Francis Macpherson, Holborn. 


q for half-a-d 





Handsomely printed in f.cap. 8vo. illustrated with Ten Charac- 
teristic Engravings on Tinted Paper, price 7s, 6d. 


y 

IC NICS from the DUBLIN PENNY 

JOURNAL; being a Selection from _ Le; rage Tales, 

and Stories of Ireland, which have appeared in t ublished 

Volumes of the Dublin Penny Journal, ctl agg with en Cha- 
racteristic Engravings, by Mr. B. Clayton 

Contents.—Darby Doyle’ s Voyage to icine -Sheieitacinben of 

a Rockite—The Début—First Blood—The Faction Fight—Th 
Pectn—iauien, a Legend of the South—The Dreamers 
Smugglers—Hie over to England; or, Shaun Long and the Fairies 

—Ellen Duncan—Murtough Oge, the Outlaw—The Abduction of 
a Voter—The Leprawhaun—The Unforgiven—The Red Spirit— 
Paddy Doyle’s First Trip to Cork—Peter Brierly’s Inn Adventure 
—The Pattern of the Lough—The Banshee. 

** Of all story-tellers, commend me to an Irishman; there is a 
roundness and fulness in his brogue—a twinkling humour in his 
eye—a richness and a raciness in every word he utters, which 
render him the social circle, the very life-blood of merriment.”— 
Dublin Penny Journal, Vol, I. 

Dublin: P. D. Hardy, 3 Cecilia Street; W. F. Wakeman, 9 
D'Olier Street; London: R. Groombridge, 6 Panyer Alley, 
Paternoster Row. 


CICERO DE NATURA DEORUM, 
In royal 12mo. price 6s. 
TULLII CICERONIS de NATURA 
. DEORUM, Libri tres. Codicibus Musei Britannici 
collatis sex, recensuit, alque Animadversionibus Criticisinstruxit, 


B. Fellowes, Ludgate Street. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Editor, 
Sallust, with Notes. Royal 12mo. price 7s. 


DAVIES’S LECTURES ON PROPHECY. 
In 1 vol. 12mo. on superfine paper, price 4s, bound in cloth, or 
on large paper, price 6s.—this latter edition is limited to 100 


copies, 
ECTURES on PROPHECY, delivered in 
the Independent Chapel, Norwood, 
By C, N. DAVIES. 
and Son, Cheapside; J, R. 
estley and Davis, Stationers’ 


London: Printed for Thomas Te, 
Leifchild, No, 13 Piccadilly, and 
Court. 





with an el 'y work of this language in which the gram. 
matical structure of its sentences was explained in so novel, and, 
S the same time, so simple, clear, and effective a manner, as hes 
been done in the Introduction to these Exercises. We there- 
fore recommend this little work, not merely to the beginner, but 
also to the more advanced student — particularly it he intend 
makinga tour in Germany, since the translation of these Pleasant 
Exercises will enable him to express himself with correctness 
and fluency.” —Munth/y Magazine. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; P. Rolandi; and sold 
by all respectable Hooksellers in town and country. Paris: 

ra ase Barrois, fils. 

GENUINE EDITION OF “EV ENINGS AT HOME, 

In one Volume, with Thirty-three Fine Engravings. 
Complete in 1 vol. \2mo, richly ornamented with Engravings 
wie Harvey, price 7s, 6d, handsomely half-bound and lettered. 
7 VENINGS at HOME; or, the Juvenile 

Budget opened. 
By Dr, AIKIN and Mrs. BARBAULD. 

Fifteenth Edition. The whole carefully revised, corrected 
throughout, and newly arranged, by Arthur Aikin, Esq., F.L.S., 
&c., and Miss Aikin. With some Additional Pieces by the 
Author. Illustrated with 33 Fine Engravings after Harvey. 

London: Baldwin and Cradock; Longman, Rees, and Co. 
John Murray; Joseph Booker; Darton and Harvey ; Hamiiton, 
Adams, and Co.; Smith, Elder, and Co. ; and Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co. 


Beautifully. printed, in demy 4to. with a selection of Eleven Plates 
and Sixteen other Embellishments on wood, price 15s, 
ISTORICAL NOTICES of FONTHILL 
and its ABBEY, Wilts. With an Account and View 
of its Present State. 
Edited by J. B. NICHOLS, F.S.A, 
%%* Twenty-five only are printed in Imperial 4to., price 30s, 
Nichols and Son, 25 Parliament Street. Sold also by Brodie and 
Co., Salisbury; and by all the Booksellers in Wiltshire, Dorset. 
shire, and Somersetshire. 


GORDON 01 ON LOC MOTION. 
3d edition, in1 vol. 8vo. val pa bh Thirteen Engravings, 
price 10s. 6d. 
A TREATISE upon ELEMENTAL LO. 
COMOTION, and Interior Communication, wherein 
are explained and illustrated the History, Practice, and Prospects 
of Steam Carriages; and the comparative value of Turnpike 
Roads, Railways, and Canale Third Edition, improved and en- 
larged, with an Appendix and a new set of Plates. 
By ALEXANDER GORDON, Esq., Civil Engineer. 
London: Printed for Thomas Tegg and Son, 73 Cheapside; 
R. Griffin and Co., Glasgow ; and Tegg, Wise, and Co., Dublin. 
TH LAST NEW PUBLICATIONS of 
the SEASON 
1. Back’s Expedition to the Arctic Sea in 
search of Captain Ross. 
2. Laborde’s Visit to the Excavated City, 
Petra, and Mount Sin: 
3. Sir John “Malcolm" s Life of the Great 
Lord Clive. 
4, Sir G. Head’s Home Tour through the 
Manufacturing | Districts. 
5. Captain Henningsen’s Account of the 
present War in Spain. 
6. Marquess Wellesley’s Dispatches. 
7. Smyth’s Voyage down the Amazon River. 
8. Barrow’s Tour in Ireland. 
9. Lord Mahon’s History of England. 


10. Raumer’s England in 1835. 
They may be had of all Booksellers in Town and Country. 
Beautifully printed in 1 vol. 8vo, eit nearly Seventy 
Illustrations, 18s. ' 
ut LIN ES of a JOURNEY through 
ABIA-PETRZ to MOUNT SINAI, and the 
EXC AVA) T ‘ED CITY of PETRA—the Edom of the Prophecies. 
By M. L HON DE LABORDE. x 
The price of this book is less than one-twelfth of the original 
French work. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
a . James's Square, June 3. 


WORKS OF FICTION iu IST PUBLISHED. 
Allan Cunningham's New Historical Romance. 


7° = ROLDAN 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


II. 
Leitch Ritchie’s New Romance. 
The Magician. 
In 8 vols. post 8vo. 


A 4th edition, cane in 1 vol. of 
Rookwood. 
With a Pertrait, and numerous Iilustrations by George 
Cruikshank, elegantly bound. 
Mr, Neale’s New Novel. 
The Priors of Prague. 


In 8 vols. post 8vo. 


Vv. 
Mr. Ainslic's New Novel. 
Antipathy. 


In 3 vols. post 8v: 
John semtity 3 St. James’ ‘3s Square. 
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ts 
1 Wellington Street, Strand. 


BSERVATIONS on STYLE in 
ARCHITECTURE; with Re rmeaggedl on the best 
Mode of procuring Designs for ‘ublic 
the of A 





especially. in ‘reference toa 
on the 





m In 2 vols. with Maps, price 1/. 1s, 
KETCHES of the COASTS 
ISLANDS of SCOTLAND, and of the ISLE of MAN; 
descriptive of the Scenery, and illustrative of the progressive Re- | 
yolution in the Economical, Moral, and Social Condition of the 
I i of those Regions 





Recommendation in the Report of the C 
Designs for the Houses of Parliament. 
By JAMES SAVAGE, Architect. 
8vo. price Is. 6d. " 

9, Plans and Views of Ornamental Domestic 
Buildings ; Executed in the Castellated and other Styles. By 
K. Lugar, Architect. On 82 Plates, with Descriptive Letter- 
press. In imperial 4to. with Plates, tinted, price 2/, 12s. Gd. half- 
boun 

3, Retreats; a Series of Designs: consisting 
of Plans and Elevations for Cottages, Villas, and Ornamental 
Buildings. By a Thomson, Architect. In royal 4to. on 41 
Plates, coloured, 22 The 2d edition just published. 

Published by M. Taylor, Nephew and Successor to the late 
J. Taylor, 1 Wellington Street, Strand (removed from High 
Holborn.) 


FOURTH EDITION 
In 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. —_ with i a ‘of Ireland and Chart 


the Shar 
NGLIS’S JOURNEY. "THROUGHOUT 


IRELAND, during the Spring, Summer, and Autumn 
of 1834. 

“ We have often had to lament the difficulty of obtaining ac- 
curate information respecting the state of Ireland: most writers 
on this subject have yielded to the prejudices of party, if not to 
the extent of uttering falsehood, at least to the scarcely less 
culpable suppression of truth. We rejoice, then, to have before us 
the evidence of a traveller like Mr. Inglis, whose work bears in 
every page the stamp and impress of veracity.”—Athenwum, 

«A witness above all suspicion.”"— Quarterly Review. 

Ww hittaker and Co, Ave Maria | Lane. 


In caja 8vo, illustrated by eee -seven ‘explanatory y Plates, 


TREATIS E “on EQUITATION; 


or, the Art of Horsemanship simplified for Amateurs; 
forming complete Lessons for Training Horses, and Instructions 
for Beginners in Riding. 
By J. G. PETERS, 

Late Lieut.-Col. and Superintendent of the first Cavalry 
Riding School, formerly under the immediate command of the 
late Dake of York. 

The work is also printed in the French and German languages. 

Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


2 vols. 18mo, bound in cloth, price 9s. 
HE BEAUTIES of SHAKESPEARE ; 
or, Mustertiicke aus Ree s Dramen. 
Selected from Schlegel’ 's Translation by Berly, with the original 
‘ext opposite each page. 
Nearly ready, 
Amusement for the Drawing-Room. 
In imperial folio, embellished with a perearee Wrapper and a 
curious Sketch by G. Gruikch 
London: A. Schloss, 2 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. 


THE DREAM of the BATTLE; 


a humorous design by Schroedter; with an Exp y 
Poem in German and English. 
Also, an Emblematic Illustration of Goethe’s 
celebrated Ballad, ‘‘ Vanitas! Vanitatum Vanitas.” By Neu- 
reuther. Accompanied by an English Version, and the original 
Music and Words, as sung in Germany. 
London: A. Schloss, 2 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. 





A New Edition, in 1 Vol. royal 8vo. cone 21s. incloth, with a 
Portrait (by Vandyke), 
. ae JOHN SUCKLING'S WORKS, 
with a Life of the Author, and Critical Remarks on his 
Writings and Genius, 
y the Rev. ALFRED SUCKLING, LL.B. 
leaan Longman and Co.; and John Stacy, Norwich. 


HERALDRY. 
Washbourne has publis! he 

WELF TH EDITION of ‘CLARKE’S 
INTRODUCTION to HERALDRY, revised and en- 
larged by a Dictionary of Family Mottoes, with Forty-eight Plates 
a ards of One Thousand Examples; including the Arms of 
umerous Families, with the English and Scotch Regalia, Orders 
of Knighthood,&c, Cloth, lettered, plain, price 9s. ; coloured, 20s. ; 

With plates on paper prepared _ learners to colour, 12s, 


Price 10s. 


__Elven’s Heraldry ‘of Crests. 


. By 
NTEDILUVIAN.” 


and HISTORICAL 


price 7. 


r 
PA’ TRIARCHAL, 
Way RESEARCHES, concerning the 
bh in which Men first acquired their Knowledge of God and 
Ads and as to what were the Doctrines of the Churches of 
. amand Noah; with an Account of the long Night of Idolatry 
hich followed and darkened the Earth, and also of the Means 
esigned by God for the Recovery and Extension of his Truths, 
and of their final Ac complishment by Jesus Christ. 
By THOMAS CL ARKSON, M.A. 
Formerly of St. John’s C. ollege, Cambridge, and Author of 
“ The History of the Abolition of the Slave Trade.” 
_London : L vongman and Co.; and S, Piper, Ipswich. 


mm . he Se eventh sttalanens3 price lle. 

HEI OPULAR ENCY CLOPEDIA ; or, 
ae : onversations Lexicon. This Part contains a Dissertation 
= ie Progress of the Fine Arts, by Allan Cuningham, Esq ,and 

ao from Hunter to Law. Among the numerous Articles in 
— zt volume the Publishers would particularise as agree 
is thy of notice, the following: — Husband and Wife, Hydro. 
rH mgs *, Hydrophobia, India, Indian Languages, Ireland, lron, 

a 4 esuits, Jews, Jury, Kant, Kiss, Koran, Lafayette, Lanark: 

+5 ancashire, ‘TL sanguages, and fhe Plates contain 
he Te ~ and numerous Wood-cuts ure lnteunpenned throughout 
Glasgow: Blackie and S. 
ick ion, 8 East Clyde Street; 5 South College 
Street, Edinburgh; and 21 Warwick Square, London. 7 


By LORD TEIGNMOUTH. 
London: John W., Parker, West Strand, 


y 8vo, pri 


Ind 
HISTORY of the ENGLISH EPI- 


the ‘ime, and a Review of Ecclesiastical Affairs in England from 
the Period of the Reformation 
By the Rev. THOM AS LATHBU RY, M.A. 
‘London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 
Lately published, price 10s. 
HE ANGLO-SAXON CHU RCH: 
History, Revenues, and general Character. 
By the Rev. HENRY SOAMES, M.A. 
Author of * The History of the Reformation.” 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 


its 


In crown 8vo. price _ 
ATURAL THEOLOGY, considered 


chiefly with Reference to Lord Broughani's Discourse 
on that Subject. 
By THOMAS TURTON, D.D. 
Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge, 
and Dean of Peterborough. 
L eaten < John W. Parker, West Strand, 


MUSICAL HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
LV and CRITICISM. 


GEORGE HOGARTH, Esq. 
John W: Parker, West Strand. 


- .. 


In foolscap 8vo. 38. 6d, 
HE RELIQUARY. 
By BERNARD and LUCY BARTON. 
With an Introductory Appeal for Poetry and Poets. 
ondon: John W. Parker, West Strand. 





foolscap 8vo. price 7s 
RITISH SONG: BIRDs: ‘being Popular 
Descriptions and Anecdotes of the British Choristers of 
the Groves, 
By NEVILLE WOOD, Esq. 
Also, by the same Author, price 4s. 6d. 

The Ornithologist’s Text-Book ; being Re- 
views of Ornithological Works, published from A.p, 1678 to the 
present day; with an Appendix, discussing various Topics of In- 
terest connected with Ornithology 

London: John W. Packer, West Strand. 
«to be completa t in 3 vols. price 6s. 6d. each 
HE FAMIL Y HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
By the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, M.A 
With a Series of Pictorial Lllustrations of the - Arms, 
Shipping, Architecture, &c. of the successive Periods of British 
Histor 
Printed under the Direction of the Committee of General Litera- 
ture and Education, appointed by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knonledge. 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 


On the Ist of every month, price )s. 6d. the 


AGAZINE of POPULAR SCIENCE, 
and JOURNAL of the USEFUL ARTS. Edited at 
the Gallery of Practical Science, Adelaide Street, London 
Contributions, Letters to the Editor, Works for ecion,: ‘&e. to 
be forwarded to the Proprietor and Publisher, 
John W. Parker, West eases Londen. 
obastern Question. 
0. price 10s. 6d. cloth 
PINIONS. of the EUROPEAN PRESS 
on the EASTERN QUESTION. Translated and ex- 
tracted from Turkish, German, French, and English Papers and 
Reviews. 
Edited by DAVID ROSS, Esq. of Bladensburgh. 
James Ridgway and Sons, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers. 





With an noneronntes Caricature, price 2s. 6d. to be regularly 
tinued every fortnight, 
the 


ECRET STATE PAPERS ; 
Portfolio, No. XXII. 
Contents. 
1. The Intercepted Caricature. 
2. Secret Despatch from Count Nesselrode. 
3, Narrative of the Affairs of Greece. 
4. State of the Armenian Church. 
5 Recent Progress of Commerce, &c. in Hungary. 
Private Letter from Constantinople, &c. &c. 
F "Shoberl, jun., 4 Leicester Street, Leicester Square; Cum- 
ming, Dublin; Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh; ; and every respect- 
able Bookseller in the Kingdom. 


or, 


Natural History, with Bewick and Harvey's Drawings. 
Beautifully printed by Whittingham, in a thick volume, 12mo. 
handsomely bound and lettered, price 9s., a new and enlarged 


ition o 
DESCRIPTION of MORE THAN 


THREE HUNDRED ANIMALS, interspersed with 
entertaining Anecdotes, and interesting Quotations from Ancient 
and Modern Authors, with an Appendix on Allegorical and 
Fabulous Animals; the whole illustrated by nearly 400 Figures, 
finely engraved on Wood, after Bewick and Harvey, The present 
Edition is ornamented with a Frontispiece, beautifully engraved 
on Wood, by Thomson, and a Vignette by Jackson. 

Copies of this Work are kept done up in morocco with gilt 





—— for ipecoents and school prizes, price 12s. 


onal 


SCOPACY, from the Period of the Long Parliament to | 
the Act of U niformity ; with Notices of the Religious Parties of 


LIBRARY FOR THE YOUNG. 
Under the Superintendence of the Goctety Sor the Diffusion of 
Jseful Knowle: 
| On June 1 was published, with Six Woodcuts, price 3s. 6d. 


AM ets SKETCHES: SPAIN and 
PORTUGAL, Vol. II., completing the Work. 


London : Charles Knight, 22 Ludgate Street. 


“L — el OF ANECDOTE AND T-. a 
On June | was published, f.cap 8vo. price 


NHE BOOK of TABLE-TALK, "Vol. I.;3 


illustrated with many Woodcuts. 

«I love anecdotes. I fancy mankind may come, in time, to 
write all aphoristically, except in narrative; grow weary of pre- 
| paration, and connexion, and illustration, and all those arts by 
| which a big book is made. a man is to wait till he weaves 
anecdotes into a system, we may be long in getting them, and 
get but few in comparison of what we might get.”—Dr. Johnson 
(Boswell’s Tour.) 

London : Charles Knight, 22 Ludgate Street. 


On June 1 was ceoneeee in 2 vols. post meg with numerous 


3! Voodcuts, price One Gu 
ALEY’S NATURAL "THEOLOGY, 
with Illustrative Notes. 
By HENRY LORD BROUGH AM, F.R.S.,, 
And Member of the National Institute of F rance, 
And Sir CHARLES BELL, K.G.H., F.R.S. L. & E., 
Professor of Surgery in the University of Rineceshs ; formerly 
of the Council; and Professor of Anatomy in the Royal College 
of Surgeons, London, &c. &c. 
‘o which are a d Supplementary Dissertations, 
} y Sir Charles Beil. 
London : Chavies Knight, 2? Ludgate Gtrent, 


| _— 
2 vols. post 8vo. price One Guinea, 

HE CO TTON MANUFACTURE of 
GREAT BRITAIN SYSTEMATICALLY INVES. 

| FIGATED and illustrated by 1 50 original Figures, engraved in 
| Wood and Steel; with an Introductory View of its comparative 


~ | State in Foreign Countries, chiefly drawn from Personal Survey. 


Boor ge ook URE, _M. dD, F. a S., M.G. ‘S. » M.A.S., London ; 
Acad. N.S. Philadelphi Me mber of the 
ae Soc. North Germany, and “of the Société Industrielle of 
Mulhausen, &c. &c, 
London: C haries Knight, 22 Ludgate Street. 





~ CARLETON’ S IRISH STORIES. 
Vol. I. (to be completed in Five Vols.) in f.cap 8vo., with a fine 
Portrait of the Author, and other Engravings, price 5s. in 


fancy cloth extra, 
STORIES of the IRISH 


‘Tt "te and 
PEASANTRY. 
By WILLIAM cA RLETON. 

The Fourth Edition, i ul with 
Engravings, by W. H. Brooke, Esq. A.R.E 

*%* The Work is also published every Pemeane, in Shilling 
Parts, five of which are now ready. 

* Admirable, truly, intensely Irish—never were the outrageous 
whimsicalities of that strange, wild, imaginative people, so cha- 
racteristically described; nor amidst all the fun, frolic, and 
folly, is there any dearth of poetry, pathos, and passion. The 


Author's a jewel.” — Blackwood. 
London: Baldwin and Cradock, Dublin: W. F, Wakeman. 





Etchings and 





AMERICAN DESCRIPTIVE POETRY. 
In a handsome volume, f.cap 8vo., price 7s. cloth extra, 


ELECTIONS from the AMERICAN 


POETS, with Introductory Remarks. 
%%* In these Selections will be felt and seen the living spirit, 
the moving realities, and the striking natural features of America, 
is vitally preserved and perceptibly true and characteristic 
than in all the tours and sketches that have teemed from the 
— ss on this topic since America engaged the attention of the 
ritish public. 
| London: Baldwin and Cradock. Dublin: W. F. Wakeman, 
Of whom may be had, the Fifteenth Edition, in a beautiful 
miniature volume, bound in silk, and gilt leaves, price 3s. 6d. 
The Sacred Harp. A choice Selection from 
the most eminent Christian Poets, chiefly of the present age. 





SANDFORD eo ot ON COMPLETE IN 
ONE VO 
Anew meee, with tine Cuts from Drawings by Harvey, in 
2mo. price 7s. 6d. neatly half-bound, 


HE HISTORY of SANDFORD and 
MERTON. 
By a ee DAY, Esq. 

London: Printed for J., d F., ‘Rivington ; Lengua .‘ 
Rees, and Co.; Harvey and a Baldwin and Cradock 
Scholey; Whittaker and Co.; J. Duncan; Simpkin and bat 3 
J. Harris; G. Wightman; Houlston and Son; and E. Edwards. 


IR WALTER SCOTT’S PROS 
WORKS, Vol. XXVI., appeared on Ist June, and con- 
tains Vol. V. of the celebrated Tales of a Grandfather. 
The last a will appear on Ist August, and contain a 
opious Index tothe Works. 
_Robert Cadell, Edinburgh; Whittaker and Co., London. 
THE PICK WIC K | PAPERS. 
To be continued Monthly, price 1s. the Third Number of 
THE POSTHUMOUS PAPERS of the 
PICKWICK CLUB; containing a faithful Record of the 


Perambulations, Perils, Travels, Adventures, and Sporting 
tious uf the Cor ing Members. 





Edited by “* BOZ.” 
With Illustrations by R. W. Buss. 


Price 1s, to be continued Monthly, containing 56 pages of letter- 
press, 8vo. and Two Illustrations, No. 3 of t 
Library of Fiction ; or, Family Story-Teller ; ; 
consisting of Tales, Essays, and Sketches of Character, original 
and select 
Contents. i little Talk about Spring and the Sweeps, by 
“ Boz” (Original) —Monkwynd, a Legendary Fragment —Destiny 
(Original)—Diary of a Surgeon at ores My Little gray Land- 
lord, by the Author of ‘¢ Scenes in Polani 
London: Chapman and Hall, as Strand. 





London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. 


Orders received by all Boksellers. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 





ELEGANT EDITION OF STANDARD WORKS. 


Publishing on alternate Months, with Portraits, price 6s. each volume, cloth, elegant, the 
MASTERPIECES OF ENGLISH PROSE LITERATURE ; 
With Preliminary Discourses and Notes by the Editor, J. A. ST. JOHN, Esq. 


VOLS. I. AND II. SELECT WORKS OF MILTON; VOL. III. LOCKE ON EDUCATION. 
« Anew undertaking of a — ee and aye kind.—Spectator.” ‘‘« We are grateful to the ees for 


this republication of St: 
—Monthly tory. 





« The Bato 


A set should be ordered for every man, woman, and child.” 
a great capacity for philosophical ai 


uisition.”—Morning Advertiser. 


Reposi 
«In the 1 prosperity of this Series we shall feel a strong interest, so much are we gratified by the excellent spirit in 
which it commences.”—Tait’s Mag. ‘* We are sure the — will welcome, as we do, this advent of our ancient 


worthies in so 
necessary 
reason to 
Chronicle. 


ble a form.”—Scots’ Times. ‘* The Critical Disquisitions by Mr. St. John are sound, and a 
reparative to almost every reader.”—Metropolitan. ‘‘ The Series is one of which the present age has 
proud.”"—Liverpoot Courier. ‘“ Elegant Volumes. They are printed in the first style.”—Lincoin 


Published by Hatchard and Son, London ; Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Cumming, 
an. 


On the Ist dim was published, = 
H E VISIONARY. 
By LADY EMMELINE STUART WORTLEY. 
__Yangman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 


In f.cap 8vo. 6s, 6d. boards, 
xr 


T H E STA ESMA N. 
By HENRY TAYLOR, Esq. 


Author of “ Philip Van Artevelde.” 
Landen: mdon: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, sissy and Longman. 


In 3 vols. post Svo. 


ORE in a THOUSAND; or, the Days of 
sis = Quatre. 
By the Author of The Gipsy,” &c, &c. 
«* Mr. James is undeniably the head of living historical romance 
writers... is most successful production,”—Literary Gazette. 
“ Certainly our favourite amongst all Mr. James's works.” — 
Court Journal. 
London: : Longman, Rees, eens ae Co. 


n 2 vols, 8vo. price } 


HE RETIRED LIEUTENANT; 
a Sentimental Poem, The Battle of Loncarty; a Histo. 
rical Poem, in Two Cantos. And The Witch of Forres. With 
brief Prefatory Remarks on some of the Political Proceedings of 


the Times. 
By JOHN LAKE, 
Author of “ The Golden Glove,” a Comedy, &c. &c. 
London: John Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly. 





In 3 vols. post 8vo. 12. 11s, 6d, 
x 
H E G iI SY. 
By the Author of “ Darnley,” ‘ Richelieu,” “¢ Mary of 
Burgundy,” “ Life and Adventures of John Marston Hall,” &c. 
“«It has been generally acknowledged that Mr, James, as an 
author, approached nearer to Sir Walter Scott than any other at 
gg besa the public. . Wik The Gipsy’ we think that 
r. James has beer. more successful than j in any other work yet 
published.” — Metropolitan Magazine. 
London: Longman and Co. 


R. BROOKES’S GENERAL “ATLAS 
of MODERN GEOGRAPHY, for Schools, &c. Con- 
taining thirty-four Maps, with all the new discoveries and terri- 
torial Arrangements; royal 8vo. half-bound calf. Price 12s. 
The immense sale this Atlas has had among Schools, &c. has 
induced the publishers to re-engrave the whole, and to add Seven 
New Maps, the former edition eWorld twenty-seven. 

New Map of the World, on Mercator’s 
Projection, onjone large sheet yee paper, ts 40 inches 
by 27 inches, e best and 
most sci 3 and presents a bE. view of 
modern aes discovery to the present time, 
Seles ‘aan o Parry, = -_ in sheet, 10a, 6d. ; in 
case, 14s.; on rollers coe | varnished, 2is. 


Now ready for rll ’ . 

Darton’s Maps of the English Counties. 

A new series, with the Reform Divisions, Polling Places, &c., 
and exhibiting the Roads, Rivers, Parks, Canals, ilroads, &c. 
size, 18 inches by 15 inches, Price only 14. coloured, or in a case, 
2s. 6d., on canvass and rollers, 4s. 6d. 

Darton’s Map of Yorkshire, extra large 
sheet, size, 28 inches by 23 inches. Price on a sheet, 23. 6d.,in a 
case, 64., on rollers and varnished, 10s. 

Darton’s Maps of North and South Wales, 
each 28 inches by 22inches. Price om a sheet, 2s. 6d. each, in a 
ease, 6s., on rollers and varnished, 10s. 

The whole of the above County Maps, with North and South 
Wales, form a splendid Atlas, — tly bound. Price Two 
Guineas and a half; which will be y for delivery in the 
course of next month. 

William Darton and Son, 58 Holborn Hill. 








Dye with 





In 1 vol. DD price 4s. 6d, boar 
RE D 


N ou N. ry ’ Eastern 
Tale. 


By CATHERINE I. FINCH. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 


Price 3s. 6d. 
IRST SUNDAYS at CHURCH; or, 
miliar Conversations on the Morning and Evening 
Services of the Church = England. 
y the Rev. id E. RIDDLE, M.A. 
Assistant Minister of Brunswick Chapel. 
Also, lately published, 

Conversations of a Father with his Children. 
2 vols. with Engravings, 5s. 6d. 

Tales and Stories from History. By Agnes 
Strickland. With many Engravings, 2 vols. 7s. 

Outlines of Sacred History, from the Crea- 
tion of the — to the Destruction of Jerusalem. With En- 
gravings, 3s 

Three “Weeks in Palestine and Lebanon. 
With C 

Hinerele and Metals ; their Natural History 
and Uses in the Arts, with incidental Accounts of Mines and 
Mining. With Engravings, 2s. 6d. 

Conversations on Gardening and Natural 
History. With Engravings, 2s, 6d. 

A Familiar History of Birds. By the Rev. 
E, Stanley. 2 vols. 7s. 

Domesticated Animals considered with refer- 
ence to Civilisation and the Arts. With Engravings, 3s. 6d, 

Wild Animals; their Nature, Habits, and 
Instincts. With ses lRag 3s. 6d. 

Sister Mary’ . Tales in Natural History. 
With Engravings, 2s. 6 

The Book of Deteaies ; the Book of Birds ; 
the Book of Fishes; the Book of ‘Reptiles ; all with numerous 
Engravings, 1s. 6d. each. 

Insects and their Habitations. With many 
— ls. 

Persian Fables, for Young and Old. With 
Engravings, 1s. 
ersian Stories. With Engravings, 1s. 

Easy Lessons on Money Matters. With 
Engravings, Is. 

Fables and Moral Maxims, in Prose and 
Verse. Selected by Anne Parker. With One Hundred Wood- 
cuts, 3s. 6d. 

Five Hundred Charades, from History, Geo- 
ia and Biography. By Eliza Wakefield. 14. 6d, 

Pretty Lessons for Good Children ; to which 
are added, Easy Lessons in Latin. With many Woodcuts, 2s. 

Familiar Lectures to Children, in which t 
important Truths of the Gospel are engagingly set forth. 2s. 

Abbott’s Reader ; a Series of Familiar Pieces, 
in Prose and Verse, calculated to produce a Moral Influence on 
Young Persons. By the Author of “The Young Christian,” 
«« The Corner Stone,” &c. 

London: Published by John W. Parker, West Strand; and sold 
by all the Booksellers in Town and — 


Third Series of Mr Girdlestone's Parochial Sermons. 


n 12mo. price 5s. 6d. boards, 
WENTY PAROCHIAL SERMONS 
(Third Series) on PARTICULAR OCCASIONS, for the 
most part referring to Charitable Collections. With an Appen- 
dix ot Notes and Illustrations, 
By the Rev. CHARLES GIRDLESTONE, M.A. 
Vicar of Sedgley, Staffordshire, 

London: Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; and sold byJ. H. 
Parker, Oxford; and H. C. Langbridge, Birmingham, 


Of whom may be had, 
The First and Second Series, price 5s. each, 
in boards. 
Also, by the same Author, 
The Book of Psalms, according to the Two 
aT 





In 2 vols. 8vo. price 24s. board: 
HE HISTORY of BRAZIL, from the 
Period of the arrival of the Braganza Family, in 1808, to 
the Abdication of Don Pedro the First, in 1831; and forming a 
Continuation to “ S JOHN AR rey of Brazil.” 
AGE, Esq. 

“These volumes’ will form ~ _—~ useful soqual to the admired 
work of Dr. Southey, and we wees them a valuable addition 
to our peer tg — Litera’ azette, 

Smith, Elder, an Co. Cornhill. 





i of the Holy Bible and Common Prayer, 
together with the Marginal Notes, _— 4s, 6d, 


In 8vo. price 8s. in boards, 


E 4 M O N S, chiefly Practical. 
e Rev. CHARLES J, FURLONG, 
Vicar of Wartelae ee = late Curate of Bath Easton, 


ath. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. pear 's Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mal. 





__—_, 


Nee ee rr 
Price 9s. boards, 
Ess4yvs TOWARDS the HISTORY of 
PAINTING, 
By Mrs, CALLCOTT. 
Also, in 1 small volume, 
Histoire de France du Petit Louis, 
Par M. CALLCOTT. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 





n 4to. price 12s. 6d. boards, 
a EARLY HISTORY of EGYPT, 
the Old Testament, Herodotus, Maneth 
Hieroglyphical anetietione. é ae te 
By SAMUEL SHARPE, Esq. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 


rice 15s. cloth, 
TORIES. of ‘STRANGE LANDS, and 
Fragments on” the Notes of a Traveller. 
By Mrs, R. LEE 
(Formerly Mrs. T. Edward Bowdich), 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 





————— 
( ; UIDES for TRAVELLERS, 
By F. COGHLAN. 
St. a and Moscow, 8s.) French Inte: t ¥ 
pina y Four Routes, 7th| Up the Rhing a.” sem 
ition, 4s. To Belgium and Holl 
Through France, 6s. 6d, 0 Boulogne- -sur- amma 
To Brussels and its Environs, Coast C ompanion, 3s. 6d, 
2s, 6d. jerman Interpreter, ls. 
Published for the Author, by C. Prout, 5 King William 
Street, Strand. 


~ Complete in 1 vol. ar a ea Portrait, price, bound 


IFE of LORENZO DE’ MEDIC, 
By WILLIAM ROSCOE, Esq. F.L.S. 
Vith a Memoir of the Author, by his Son, 
OMAS SCOE, Esq. 
Printed for Scott, Webster, and Geary, 36 Charterhouse Square, 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
In a few days, in 12mo. price 7s. 6d. boards, 
ERMONS on some of the SOCIAL ani 
POLITICAL DUTIES of a CHRISTIAN. Wi 
Preface, on the +p eyo of Preaching on suc’! 
the Rev. W. GRESLEY, M, 
Late Student of Christ Church, Author oh sea * Eocleiane 
epee HP a "Treatise on Preac 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Pout! 8 rs Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
Tes a ato: ER post ae with several V ions 
N ARCHITECTURAL TOUR 
in NORMANDY, with some Remarks on Norman Ar- 
chitecture. 
By HENRY GALLY KNIGHT, Esq. M.P. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Next week will be published, avo, th the First Volume, 


ISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Peace 


of Utrecht to the Peace of Aix-la- Chapelle (1712-1748), 
B RD HON. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Poetry and Paintin, 
On Tuesday next, with an = Title, in 8vo. price 15 


AOCOON ; 3 or, the ‘Limit of Poetry and 
Painting. Translated from the German of G. E. LESS- 
ING, by WILULA rd pain Professor of Painting ani 
Sculpture in the University o 
—_— Ridgway and Sons, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 


a 
Y; . 
Illustrated chiefly by an Analysis and Classification d 


Beauty in a 
y ALEXANDER WALKER, 
Author of « Pisa jomy founded on Physiciogs re The 
ervous System,” a 
Illustrated by Drawings from i by Henry Howard, Prof. R. 
rawn on Stone, by R. J. Lane, A.R.A. 
oe Wilsea, ee Exchange: 


In the press, and speeills w — be epublished by Effingham Wilson, 


Ni 
OURNAL of a MOVEMENTS of te 
BRITISH LEGION since its first arrival in pages 
with Views of San Sebastian, the Enemy’s Lines, &c.; — Se 
are appended an authentic List of the Officers ng of typhu' 
Vittoria, and Killed and Wounded on the 5th Ma 
By an n OFFICER, late of the Q. M. Gen." 's 2 Stal. 


~ In afew days will be published, in royal, Gro. ‘price Sis. 
E A U T 





Major Sherer'’s New Novel. P 
On Wednesday, June 8, will be published, in 2 vols. wt ae 
ny ‘YT 
shee BROKEN FONT; a Story of t 

Civil War. oh: 

By the Author of “ Tales of the Wars of our Times, 
lections of the Peninsula,” ‘‘ Story of a Life,” &- 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. 
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